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editorial 


Holiness ts an infinite compassion for others; 
greatness ts to take the common things of life and 
walk truly among them; happiness is a great love 
and much serving. 


—QQOlive Schreiner. 
—~--— 


WE would call the attention of ourreaders 
to the proposed Mutual Study Club, set 
forth in The Study Club column of THE NEw 


Unity this week. 
toe 


FRIENDS of an elevated drama will be 
pleased to learn that the classical depart- 
ment of Beloit College, Wisconsin, will pre- 
sentin this city, at Central Music Hall, next 
Saturday evening (March 23), the great 
tragedy of Sophocles, ‘‘Gédipus Tyrannus.”’ 
The play will be given in English; and the 
part of GO«dipus, we are informed, will be 
taken by a negro student. 

—~+ + 

A LETTER from Mrs. J]. Hewitt Broadus, 
Ewing, Neb., the local agent of the State 
Relief Commission, comes to us urging the 
people of the United States not to thinkthat 
the needs of that state have yet been sup- 
plied. The people there fearthat the next 
three months will be as trying as the last 
three months have been, and that no perma- 
nent relief will come until the new crops are 


gathered. 


—-<- > 


THE law passed in [Illinois to put a stop to 
the ‘‘sweating”’ devices of unscrupulous em- 
ployers, has been declared unconstitutional, 
because it deprives women of the liberty to 
sell their labor as they choose. This is one 
of the many instances where liberty is in- 
voked by the employers to hold fast their 
helpless victims. We may well say with 
Madame Roland, ‘‘Liberty! how many crimes 
are committed in thy name!’’ What we want 
is more ‘‘love’’in our lives and less ‘‘liberty”’ 


in our talk. 
he 


THE newspapers report that the three 
great libraries of New York are to be con- 
solidated. This will be welcome news to 
every student that has had to consult such 
divided libraries. Here in Chicago we have 
to go to the North Side and then to the 
South Side to consult the public libraries, 
and soon, no doubt, we shall have to go to 
the West Side also, All the libraries of the 
city ought to be in one great building, or at 
least in one great block, if they are intended 
to be used and not merely to ornament the 
different quarters of the city. As well scat- 
ter the different volumes of your encyclope- 
dia or your Century Dictionary in the differ- 
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ent rooms of your house, as scatter the 

different collections of books through the 

different partsof a great city. Time is money 

with the business man, and time is more 

than money with the hard-pressed student. 
——-o-)— 

THE Boston Universalist paper, Zhe Chris- 
tian Leader, asserts in its editorial column 
that ‘‘the Congress is but the incipiency and 
to some extent the outcropping of a new 
and hostile sect.’’ Whether the Congress 
is to be a sect or not will depend upon how 
it is treated by other religious organizations. 
If they all cut off their members for working 
with the Congress, then we shall be forced 
to become a sect in spite of ourselves, as the 
early Unitarians were, in spite of the pro- 
tests of men like Channing. But if the Con- 
gress 1s a sect, it is certainly neither ‘‘new’’ 
nor ‘‘hostile.’”’ It cannot be hostile to Uni- 
versalism because it is made up largely of 
Universalists—unless, indeed, such men as 
Dr. Shutter, Mr. Bisbee, Dr. Crowe and Mr. 
White are regarded as hostile to their own 
denomination; forthese men are all directors 
of the Liberal Congress. And it cannot be 
new, because it is on exactly the same basis 
on which the Western Unitarian Conference 
has been working for many years, the basis 
of absolute mental liberty. 


—-<-—— 


THE Chicago Universalist asks THE NEw 
Unity whether it is ‘‘ethical, not to say fira- 
ternal,’’ for the Congress to employ a mis- 
sionary ‘‘whose value to the movement con- 
sists chiefly in the fact that he holds the 
Universalist fellowship.’’ The value of Mr. 
Alcott to the Congress of Liberals does not in 
the slightest degree consist in the fact that he 
holds the Universalist fellowship. His value 
consists solely in his vision of a religion that 
is broad enough to take inall who believe in 
absolute mental liberty. That is what makes 
him valuable to the Congress, and appear- 
ently that is exactly the quality which has 
caused him to be judged unworthy of the 
Universalist fellowship. So that we prize 
him for just what the Universalists con- 
demnin him. And so far from his Univer- 
salist fellowship being a help, it seems as if 
he had been made much more valuable by the 
public withdrawal of that fellowship. Peo- 
ple are now everywhere eager to hear him, 
as aman so liberal that even such a liberal 


‘denomination as the Universalist suspended 


him. But even if we had employed him 
because he was a Universalist, we cannot 
see anything unethical or unfraternal in the 
act. Hecan remain a Universalist minister 
and can preach just the same religion he has 
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been preaching in his own Universalist 
church, and the societies he may form are 
entirely free to become Universalist socie- 
ties if they so desire. We are simply pay- 
ing a Universalist minister to preach Uni- 
versalism ; and the Universalists ought to 
thank us, if they really want their religion 
propagated. But by suspending such a 
a man from its fellowship the Universalist 
denomination seems to declare that it is a 
punishable offense for one of its own min- 
isters to preach the Universalist religion, 
unless he is employed by the Universalist 
denomination as such. ‘‘Forbid him not,” 
was what Jesus is reported to have said 
when his disciples wished to stop those who 
preached his religion but did not follow 
him. We would commend the advice of 
Jesus to the Universalists in Mr. Alcott’s 
case. ‘‘Forbid him not!’’ 


Pee C—O 


The Longer Vision. 


Spiritually as physically, man is an ‘‘up- 
ward looker,’’ as the Greekscalled him. He 
is a far-seeing animal, and to the far-sighted 
the landscape becomes harmonious. Order 
and not chaos is written upon the horizon 
line; method and not chance, reality and not 
sham is the long-ranged verdict of the race. 
Reason as well as sentiment will lay hold of 
principle, if you will only give it time enough. 
Experience as well as prophecy justifies 
trustfulness, enthrones righteousness and 
revealsto us a benignant providence, stretch- 
ing the warp and shooting the woof through 
the fabric of all lives studied at long-range. 
The dirt of our streets, to the short-sighted 
student, is mud in wet weather and dust in 
dry weatner. In either case he grows petu- 
lant under.the annoyances which it brings. 
But to the man whose sight is prolonged by 
science, the far-sighted man of knowledge, 
mud is bread and honey, it is meat and 
clothing, it is that metal, now in baser form, 
which by the known alchemy of nature and 
man can be, aye, is, continuously changed, 
year by year into the gold that feeds 
and protects life. To many house-living 
worms, who are never out of a night except 
when bent upon small purposes and near 
desires, the heavens above are but rain fields 
spattered with meaningless stars; but to the 
tent-living shepherds of the East the starry 
host came forthin martial array, and they 
loved to countthem. They worshiped the 
belt of Orion and listened for the music of 
the Pleiades. The astronomer in his sol- 
itary observatory, with his far-reaching 
glasses, discovers majestic order. He sees 
the planets going their eternal rounds with 
infinite precision, paying their respects to 
each other, nevera moment behind. Mars 
nods to Mercury and Venus courtesies to 
Saturn. So sure is the astronomer that 
there is meaning in their shyings and their 
beckonings that Leverrier turned his glass 
towards their suggestion and found Neptune 
in the supposed vacancy. Longer vision 
always discovers the universe belted with 
Yaw in every department. The winds are no 
longer fickle. They are being calculated 
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upon, weighed, measured, and their journey- 
ings anticipated. They are no more acci- 
dents to the wise, for every accident is a con- 
sequent of calculable or uncalculable 
forces. The wise railroad man knows the 
limit of the axle’s endurance, and he knows 
that if it goes beyond that there will bea 
calamity. Every piece of iron that the 
engineer put into the government bridge at 
Rock Island was registered, the power ofits 
endurance marked, the date and limit of its 
safety noted. The same law holdsin regard 
to social forces and moral agencies; and did 
we know enough, as perhaps some day we 
shall, moral calamities could be foretold, 
Certain humble virtues build and ennoble 
the state. Certain vices, as humble, in- 
evitably undermine the state. 


As we climb this wheel of law, the more 
confident are the lessons of the far-sighted. 
On these long lines we see the forces of 
chemistry pushing themselves into botanical 
forms ; vegetable forms reaching after ani- 
mal powers ; the fish rising into reptile ; the 
reptile growing the wings of a bird; the 
quadruped straining every muscle to become 
a biped ; and in the same way, in obedience 
to the same law, the far-sighted sees the 
dark soul of man bleaching into whiteness. 
Looking over the long fields of human his- 
tory he sees how mankind has been now 
coaxed and now pushed onward ; looking 
on these long lines, say who can that there 
is nothing to believe, nothing to trust, noth- 
ing to work for! See how that young girl’s 
coarseness writes itself upon her cheeks spite 
of her rouge and ribbons. See that woman’s 
selfishness and pride writing hard wrinkles 
instead of tender lines upon her face. See 
that debauchee writing his signal lights of 
disgrace and warning upon his very nose,— 
and tell me who can that ‘‘you do not 
know that you believe anything.’”’ Seethe 


. pestilence stalking from city to city, slaying 


its thousands, because garbage is allowed to 
rot in its alleys and the mouth of its sewers 
is open to the streets. Next see how pesti- 
lence sends its thrill of horror throughout 
the city, and sinners are brought to their 
knees by an outraged law of physics. 

If men’s triumphs are insignificant, their 
shames are not. If men’s virtues mean 
nothing to you, their vices havea divine 
significance. Who would exchange the 
shame and blushes of a sinner caught in his 
sins for the tidiness and complacency of a 
Java sparrow with its soft pink bill and 
flexible claws? What meansthe sham, the 
pretense, the flattery, the hypocrisy of the 
world? It is the compliment of short-ranged 
skepticism to long-ranged faith. It is im- 
perfection thirsting for perfection; the 
compliment of the false tothe real. Who 
would not rather taste the hemlock with 
Socrates or feel the nails with Jesus, than to 
strut in the feathers of a peacock or to re- 
joice in the litheness of a tiger or the prow- 
ess ofa lion? _Who would not rather be a 
depraved man than a spotless lamb? 


It is the long-ranged vision that gives us 


the faith that ‘‘love works at the center” 
and. nerves us to push ‘‘forward to the bor- 
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ders of day.” We acknowledge the corrup. 
tion that the near view discloses, and sti] 
recognize the eternal God revealing Him. 
self in the growing humanity that takes cog. 
nizance of this corruption and cries out 
against it. We see the selfishness and fee] 
its worthlessness in the life thatis ours; 
but we are compelled to acknowledge God 
in that recoil from selfishness which pro- 
nounces it worthless and enables us to de. 
spise the life we live ; that grants us unhap. 
piness in the presence of our imperfections, 
We recognize the facts that lead to the 
short-ranged skepticism, that distrust which 
is born out of the near vision; but we be. 
lieve that the long vision sees in this very 
distrust the workings of the larger faith 
which recoils from thoughts unworthy and 
acts that are out of joint with God’s uni. 
verse. The doubts of man are born out of 
men’s actual, their faiths are born out of 
their ideal. 


‘‘Manhood—the actual? Nay, praise the potential. 


What zs? No, what may be—sing; that’s man’s essential,”’ 
$< 


An Unfortunate Example, 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER, the Universal- 
ist paper at Boston, in its last number, edi- 
torially accuses THE New Unity of forget- 
ting that ‘‘a little over a decade ago,”’’ the 
Unitarian Association expelled from Uni- 
tarian fellowship one ofits most saintly min- 
isters, the late Rev. Mr. Potter, of New Bed- 
ford; and by a curious irony of fate—or of 
ignorance—the editor uses the case of Mr. 
Potter to rebuke THE New Unity for ventur- 
ing to criticise the Universalists’ suspension 
of Mr. Alcott. : 

Poor Unity! It has been compelled to see 
the American Unitarian Association with- 
draw from it and from the Western Confer- 
ence, simply because it advocated open fel- 
lowship and denounced such narrowness as 
that which had dropped men like Potter 
from the list of ministers in the Year Book; 
and now it is accused of complicity with 
those who thus dropped Mr. Potter’s name. 
Truly we are known to outsiders by the com- 
pany we keep, even when that company 
casts us off foropposing its narrowness. 

But of coursethe charge of Zhe Christian 
Leader was made in ignorance of the facts. 
The editor could not have known that the 
Western Conference for many years has 
cordially welcomed to its fellowship all who 
wished to establish truth, righteousness and 
love inthe world. Neither could he have 
known that Unitarian churches are all 
purely congregational, and therefore abso- 
lutely free to choose any man as minister 
and ordain him; and that, when chosen, he 
is a Unitarian minister in regular standing. 

No ‘Unitarian Fellowship Committee,” 
no ‘*Unitarian Association” has any more 
right or authority to‘‘expel”’ a minister from 
‘‘Unitarian fellowship” than the Pope at 
Rome has. Any man or any committee of 
men can makea list of ministers and call 
them Unitarian and publish them to the 
world, if no one cares to stop it. But that 
list can no more put into the Unitarian fel- 
lowship the men whose names it contains, 
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and put out those whose names it omits, 
than a directory can make and unmake citi- 
zens of the United States. 

But even if the facts were as Zhe Christian 
Leader supposes, and the Unitarians had 
never expelled Mr. Potter, his case would be 
the very worst that could possibly be brought 
up as a justification of Mr. Alcott’s suspen- 
sion —unless, indeed, the Universalists ex- 
pect to repent of their action by the next 
decade. For the editors of the Year Book 
reversed their action and restored the name; 
and there is probably not one Unitarian now 
living who does not most profoundly regret 
the temporary dropping of that name. The 
action proved as unwise as it was unjust and 
uncongregational. Itinflicted incalculable 
harm upon the Unitarian name, while it did 
not inflict the slightest harm upon Mr, 
Potter. 


This is indeed the usual result of al 


ecclesiastical censures nowadays. The 
hurt the denomination more than they do 
the victim. It is like the case of the dog that 
Goldsmith sings of in his elegy. The dog 
“went mad” andbit a ‘‘godly man”’ with 
whom he had ‘‘been friends.”’ 
‘¢Around from all the neighboring streets 
The wondering neighbors ran, 


And swore the dog had lost his wits 
To bite so good a man. 


‘¢The wound, it seemed both sore and sad 
To every Christian eye, 
And while they swore the dog was mad, 
They swore the man would die. 
‘‘But soon a wonder came to light 
That showed the rogues they lied: 
The man recovered of the bite, 
The dog it was that died.”’ 


a ii 


Modern Improvements in Heaven. 


A. W. Ge 


Some one tells of a New York woman who 
said to a Boston sister, ‘‘And so you think 
heaven is like Boston, do you?’’ To which 
the Boston woman replied, ‘‘Well, I used 
to, but you know there have been many im- 
provements in Boston within the last twenty 
years.” No doubt many and great improve- 
ments have been made in the Hub lately, 
but we think that this good Boston lady 
overlooked the fact that many and great im- 
provements have also been made in heaven 
within the last few decades. It is no longer 
the dull and stupid place it used to be, with 
allthe great men and women of the world 
going in the other direction. The stream of 
emigration has changed, and such men as 
Emerson and Parker and Potter, Darwin and 
Huxley, and even the genial Col. Ingersoll 
himself, are being ticketed to heaven whether 
they will or no. Itis fast becoming a desi- 
table place to go to, and Boston and even 
Chicago itself will have to look to their 
laurels or people will actually prefer heaven 
to earth. 

One of the most striking instances of this 
improvement is seen in the /udependent of 
February 28th. In that paper Professor Her- 
tick Johnson, of Chicago, denounces the 
Christians who joined inthe Parliament of 
Religions. He said their attitude was com- 
Promising; that the mere recognition of any 
teligion outside of Christianity was a repu- 
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diation of the exclusive claims of Christian- 
ity; that to unite in the Lord’s Prayer with 
heathen was to reject the express teaching 
of Jesus, because ‘‘Jesus expressly denied 
to those who did not love him the right to 
call God, Father.” He appeals ‘‘to the 
law and the testimonies’’ and easily proves 
that his claim is scriptural, that ‘‘God’s ex- 
press order was destruction and not assimila- 
tion”’ of other religions. 

Of course this is the genuine orthodox 
theory, and a generation ago it was held by 
all the Christian churches except a few of the 
liberalones. But the significant thing regard- 
ing this article in the /udependent is that this 
view seems confined now to Mr. Johnson 
alone. He thunders against his fellow Chris- 
tians for backsliding from the God of destruc- 
tion; while even the very paper in which his 
article is published disowns him in its edi- 
torial columns and casts him off, so that he 
seems a voice crying in the desert of out- 
grown dogmas. 

No matter what the fathers’ creed may 
have been, the children of today will not 
hear of an unjust God oran exclusive reli- 
gion. They may seem to holdto the older 
creed, but they try to persuade themselves, 
as an admurer of Wagner’s music did, that 
‘at really is not so bad as it sounds,”’ The 
terrible exclusion from heaven of the vast 
majority of mankind cannot be tolerated. 
The heaven of today must be accessible and 
attractive to all good men even among the 
heathen. So the modern improvements in 
heaven go on quite as fast as the modern im- 
provements in Boston or even in Chicago. 
God must keep ahead of man, heaven must 
be better than earth, if religion would lift 
men upward and not drag them down. 

A. W. G. 


Old and Hew. 


Star Dust Revealed by a Sunbeam. 


About a thousand schools were sustained 
by the Buddhists in Ceylon last year. In 
1888 they had but twelve. 


The father of Mr. Dharmapala, the gra- 
cious representative of Buddhism at the 
Congress of Religion, recently subscribed 
one thousand rupees in the aid of the Maha- 
Bodhi fund, which fund is to be devoted to 
the unification of Buddhism by a return to 
the simplicity of the Master; a subordination 
of Buddhist sects to Buddhist morals. 


In an article on the Lowell [nstitute from 
the Vew England Magazine for February we 
learn that there were given 286 regular 
courses of lectures, or 3,720 separate lec- 
tures; wiih repetitions, 4,079 free lectures 
‘between 1839 and 1894. Where is there an- 
other city so favoredas Boston? Where are 
there other John Lowells to bless other 
cities in the same way? 


Frederick Douglass in the discharge of his 
duties as Commissioner for Hayti was a 
resident of Chicago throughout the World’s 
Fair. During that time he was a regular at- 
tendant at All Souls Church, Chicago, and 
for the most part made his home with one of 
the families belonging to the parish. His 
was a freed soul as well asa freed body. He 
believed in the religion of the open mind 
and the universal heart. 


It 1s said that the trustees of the Crerar 
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Library in this city have decided to make it 
distinctively a scientific library. A pretty 
liberal construction, however, is likely to be 
put on the term ‘‘science.’’ Such a public 
library, with its three million dollars endow- 
ment, to be the most important one of its 
kind in the world, will add vastly to the ed- 
ucational influences and agencies of Chi- 
cago. 

In each volume of an edition of Steven- 
son’s works which the author gave to his 
friend and physician, Dr. Trudeau, he wrote 
a special dedication; and‘‘The Book-Buyer” 
presents these to the public. ‘‘Underwoods” 
has this couplet: 


Some day or other (’tis a general curse) 
The wisest author stumbles into verse. 


‘‘Prince Otto” is introduced by these lines 
with their ingenious rhyme: 

This is my only love tale, this Prince Otto, 

Which some folks like to read and others not to. 
And this merry querry accompanied the 
‘*Travels with a Donkey,” 

It blew, it rained, it thawed, it snowed, it thundered, 


Which was the Donkey? I have often wondered. 

WESTERN RESERVE University. Adelbert 
College of Western Reserve University is to 
begin at once the erection of a new library 
building, the gift of Mr. H. R. Hatch of 
Cleveland. It will have capacity for about 
125,000 volumes besides large spaces for 
reading and study rooms, and will be built 
of stone, in the later Gothic style. The 
architect is Mr. C. F. Schweinfurth. The 
laboratory of physics which Mr. Mather 
built for the university is just completed. 
The dental college of the university will al- 
SO occupy a new building at the beginning 
of the next University year. The growth of 
the Dental College and the growth of the 
Medical College have obliged the university 
to supply itself with thisnew building, which 
is leased by the university and provides ex- 
cellent quarters. 

Western Reserve University isto establish 
its first summer schools July rst, Schools will 
be opened inall the leading subjects taught in 
college. They are for the special use of 
teachers. Some ofthe most distinguished 
teachers of the university will give instruc- 
tion. The time of the schoolis July 1-27. 

President Thwing is also arranging fora 
Summer School of Theology to beginthe first 
of July and to continue through the ninth, 
It will be modeled after the Oxford School of 
Theology of last summer. Among the lec- 
turers will be Principal Fairbairn of Oxford, 
who was at the head of the Oxford Summer 
School and who will lecture every day. 
Among the others who will give lectures are 
Rev. Dr. A. H. Strong, president of Roches- 
ter Theological Seminary, Professor Arthur 
C. McGiffert, Ph. D., of Union Theological 
Seminary, Rev. Dr. B. W. Bacon of Oswego, 
Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon of the Old. 
South Church, Boston. Single lectures are 
expected from Bishop Leonard of Ohio, 
Rev. D. N. Beach of Cambridge, Rev. Dr. 
Russel B., Pope, one of the distinguished 
clergymen of the Methodist church. In this 
school it is proposed to have a special series 
of lectures on the doctrine of God in litera- 
tures. Beginning with the Anglo-Saxon 
literature, this doctrine will be studied, in 
separate lectures, as it appears in German, 
French, Greek, Latin and English litera- 
tures. It is proposed to follow out the Ox- 
ford plan of having four lectures a day. The 
fee for the whole school of theology will be 
$10. 

Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
has just finished a course of lectures before 
the College for Women of this University 
upon ‘‘Literary Life in America.’”’ The 
cKapel of Clark Hall has been crowded with 
students, professors and citizens. 
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Che Liberal Congress, 


Hospitable to All Forms of Thought: Everyone Responsible 
Jor His Own. 


The Pulpit and the Pews. 


Whether asleep or waking, whoshall say? 
Not I, for one, but, be that as it may, 
‘Lhe aged organist avows he heard 
What here shall be related, word for word. 
A man devout he was and true, who mused 
Much on eternal things, and wide diffused 
Through old St. Calvin’s arches high and dim 
‘Lhe echo of the heavenly seraphim. 
On Sundays and at wedding festivals, 
At costly christenings and at funerals, — 
But [ digress; that which he told to me 
Must be set down without more parley. 

He 
Affirms it happened on a Sunday night 
At service close, if I remember right, 
Somewhere about the early part of June. 
The last strain of a dear familiar tune 
Throbs in the organ’s mighty heart, while he, 
The player, holds the chord caressingly. 
The bustling sexton hurries here and there 
Extinguishing the lights, the sexes pair, 
Until at last the stragglers all are gone 
And in the church the dreamer is alone. 
He knows not, if he slept, when he awoke; 
But certifies to this: the Pulpit spoke. 


THE PULPIT. 


I long have meant to speak a word, dear Pews, 
Upon a theme on which I fear your veiws 
Are sadly lax. About this-subject vext 
And ramified, were I to preach, my text 
You'd in Ecclesiastes find, writ plain, 

So plain no wayfarer may read in vain. 

But better aninformal talk I deem 

With what the preacher speaketh as a theme. 
In chapter seventh, verse the sixth, is this: 
Like crackling thorns beneath a pot, so is 
The laughter of a fool,—which personage, 
Undoubtedly, dear friends, the ancient sage 
Meant should personifiy the skeptic, he 
Whose outbursts of denial prove to be 

As fatuous as crackling thorns that burn 
To dust and ashes forall mento spurn, 

Or, if you like, agnostic we shall call 

Him who believes he can send to the wall 
With sneering laughter the ineffable 

Until all tests are found infallible. 

Which cachinnation as innocuous is 

As is the burning branches’ fitful hiss. 


THIRD PEW 


If this, dear Pulpit, be a colloquy, 
I'd like to ask a question. 


THE PULPIT. 
Certainly. 
' 
THIRD PEW, 


If so the crackling thorn is laugh of fools, 
As to the pot’s contents, how teach the schools? 
Is it the seething caldron of theology 
In this our day? Kindly enlighten me. 
I’d like the *‘solid contents,’’ as it were, 
Of that same pot. 

THE PULPIT. 

Precisely. I aver 
The ‘‘solid contents” a known point to be 
Of mathematics, not theology, 
Which sort of ‘‘point,’’ as scientists conclude, 
‘*Position’’ has, but never “magnitude.”’ 
And hence wesee as at a single glance 
Your question’s utter insignificance! 
Said I not, brethren, that ye all are lax, 
E’en now see Science rear her head and tax 
The Word for reverence of fact. 
Now I 

Am one that holds, as all can testify, 
That Science in no fearful jeopardy 
Places our holy Faith, but rather she 
Becomes more like a little child each day 
With pebbles by thesea of Truth at play. 
The vessel and its contents matter not, 
The import of the metaphor. 


FIFTH PEW. 


The pot 
Is metaphor. Like crackling of the thorns 
Beneath, the laughter of the fool that scorns— 
Your pardon, but I’d like much to inquire 
If a similitude you hold the fire. 


THE PULPIT. 
Aha! Dear friends, I beg of you, to mark 
That we are never left quite in the dark 
As to essentials in the written Word, 
Or to the ‘‘points,’’ ‘‘Five Points’? as you have heard. 


FIFTH PEW, 


Which being all unmathematical 
It surely cannot be heretical 
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To hold that Calvin’s ‘‘points’’ have magnitude 
But no position, or as I conclude, 

None that at this late date is tenable, 

Nor, sir, to reason quite amenable ! 


FIRST PEW, 


Brother, you do forget«gourself to speak 

Thus in the Pulpit’s presence, Where the meek 
Receive the earth, you never need aspire!— 

But we are speaking, I believe, of fire. 


THE PULPIT. 


We were, dear brethren; please to mark this well, 
In Holy Writ it symbolizes Hell 

Invariably. And please to notice next, 

The fool, who is the subject of our text, 

Will find at last that which he held before 

As highly colored Jewish metaphor 

To be a veritable lake of fire 

Fed by an angry God’s eternal ire, 

Which shall devour, without consuming, all 

To whom he never willed effectual call. 

Hence, friends, and finally, observe I pray, 

Since he who laughs best, laughs the last, how they 
Who hold the doctrines from expediency, 

If from no higher cause, at last shall be 

Found at the Right Hand with the blessed sheep, 
While fools and scoffers gnash their teeth and weep. 


THE GALLERIES (singing). 


‘‘Lead Kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom 
Lead Thou me on. 

The night is dark and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on. 

Keep Thou my feet, I do not ask to see 

The distant scene, one step enough for me.’’ 


NINTH PEW. 


You can’t alarm me with a sulphurous smell; 

I don’t believe init. Tis very well 

To frighten boys with, whom you chance to see 
Purloining apples from your favorite tree. 
They will disgorge and run, but, all the same, 
I find the present cane, than threat of flame, 
Far more persuasive, in suchcases. Then 

We are not told that our first parents, when 
Caught in a like offence (and I must say 

If ever there were sinners it was they), 

Were threatened with the fire that quenches not, 
But dealt with most summarily on the spot. 
Why was no mention made of endless Hell 

In that stupendous moment, please to tell? 


LAST PEW. 


O brother, don’t you know? That story, now, 

Is held an allegory, and I vow 

That squelches every theory for me 

Of doom before or after, don’t you see! 

There’s quite enough to set my soul aflame 

Right herein church where I would save the same. 
One thing is what the Psalmist calls the scorn 

Of those that are at ease night, noon and morn. 
Of course St. Calvin, rich and prosperous, 

Is not intended for the like of us. 


THE PULPIT. 
You shame its teachings, brother, speaking so; 
Is not salvation free, I’d like to know? 


LAST PEW. 


It used to be and may be so again, 

And in a sense it is so now, but then, 
While free to millionaires and such, the crumbs 
Are flung to mission chapels in the slums. 
I’ve been there, at a chapel where a youth 
Sprouted a pair of whiskers with the truth, 
And told us if we all were poor and low 

It was because the Father loved us so. 

But if we’d every evil habit cast, 

And be real good, that we might go at last 
Togreat St. Calvin and be rich, you know. 


NINTH PEW. 


Aha, my brother, you don’t have to go 

To mission chapels only, to be told 

That righteousness is worth its weight in gold! 
Nor to behold, held open before your eyes, 
For spiritual effort, worldly prize. 


THE PULPIT. 


And with authority the Psalmist says, 
Who loves Jerusalem and all her ways 
Shall prosper largely here and ever more, 
But never they who in her seek a sore— 
Bear that in mind, you carping cavillers, 
Time was the Pulpit silenced swaggerers! 


CAMP CHAIR (in aisle), 


Sirs, for my brother I’ve a remedy,— 

I, too, have felt the scorner’s scorn as he,— 
Perhaps I have no right to take the floor, 

As I’m no pew holder, but a furor 
Ecclesiastical, my friends, find me 

All there,—as on a flower’s breast, the bee! 
But that’s not to the point. Plebeians mine, 
For indigence you need no longer whine, 
Thank God that libraries are now quite free. 
Take out a favorite volume, come with me 
Beyond the city’s din, the churches frown, 
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Beside some little hymning brook sit down 

Beneath a tree and open wide your heart, 
Likewise your book; ’t will always take your part. 
"T will never ask you if you wear a ring 

Or Purple and fine linen, never sting 

With side-long glance, and the great company, 
Apostles, heroes, martyrs, saints, shall be 

Who fold their wings and straightway come to meet 
E’en me the staggering make-shift of a seat! 


MIDDLE PEW, 


Tis Emerson, I think, who says he likes 
A church, a priest, and all the rest, that strikes 
Right home. 


THE PULPIT. 
Ah, you would lend your patronage 


To Christ’s own Temple, where himself in rage 
Scourged the blasphemers! 


CAMP CHAIR. 


Now, then, Brother Pew! 
The reverend gentleman cannot mean you 
By ‘‘blasphemers.’’ Come, let us have your view, 


MIDDLE PEW. 


Just one word more, please, I’m so tired out 

By business all the week, and bile and doubt, 

‘That when the Sunday comes I only know 

I love to steal a while away and go 

Into the Tabernacle with the blest, 

And feel that one day we shall be at rest 

Where that for which all things on earth are sold 

Our feet shall tread on, for the streets are gold! 
FIFTH PEW. 

I hold with you, my brother. So I love 

God’s Temple, image of the house above 

Not made with hands. _ I love the Sacred Word, 

And, too, the voiceless prayers, heard of the Lord 

No less than those on winged words that rise 

Like incense from the place of sacrifice. 

where in Hisname are gathered two or three 

Has He not promised there Himself to be? 

It is not good for man to be alone; 

And books, my friends, have offered me a stone 

When I have hungered. But whene’er! sought 

The very Presence in His earthly court, 

[ have drunk quenching waters and been fed 

At His own table with a living bread. 


NINTH PEW. 


And I—I am a wanderer from the fold. 

I fall an easy prey to greed of gold 

And worldly temptings, but I feel within 

As here I muse a hatred of the sin 

‘That drags me earthward and prevents my soul 
That longs to press on to the heavenly goal, 

Free from the bonds that bind, the aims that ban, 
‘To run the race that worthy is a man. 


SIDE PEW. 


It isnot thus with me. The agony 
Upon my prostrate soul lies heavily 
Of this discordant world. ‘To me it wears 
A woman’s look in pain, who hardly dares 
To lift hereyes upon the thing she bears. 
Such monsters she has borne of sin and shame 
That her fair offspring blush to own her name, 
The needless woe, the torture undeserved, 
The good man stricken down, the bad preserved; 
The rude awakening from Youth’s bright dream; 
The witnessing Truth’s robe without a seam 
Parted and torn by shame, and cant and hate; 
Disaster whose repair comes late, too late; 
The growing old and finding little true, 
The wishing we had died when life was new, — 
These sights and sounds unutterably sad 
Bid my soul seek a balm in Gilead. 

FIFTH PEW. 
Turn hitherward the foot that well nigh slips, 
And God shall put a new song on your lips. 
Come, friends, with me. I love her every part, 
Christ’s church on earth for which His lonely heart 
Bled on the cross, I hear the preacher’s call 
The reading of the Word, but more than all 
I love the hymns: for they bring back to me 
Old memories; and pictures dear I see 
Of faces all exultant, sad or shy, 
Of lips that white and trembling said good bye, 
Of eyes that shone once, and once only, bright 
With an effulgent glory from the white 
Throne of God, then closed for evermore. 
I seem to stand upon the very shore 
And watch the sunrise of that endless day 
Wherein, if naught else, tears are wiped away. 


GALLERIES (singing). 


‘So long thy power hath led me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone. 

Then with the morn those angel faces smile 

Which I have loved long since but lost awhile.’ 

Just here the organist was made aware 

That from the keyboard fell his fingers, where 

They all this time had held in cloudland awed 

The ‘‘Lux Benigna’s’’ last triumphant chord, 
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The Demoralization in Literature. 


| referred but recently to the open immor.- 
ality of Lord Ormond and his Amuinta, and 
to its praise in high moral and religious 
publications. And the demoralization of 
our literature goes merrily on. Within the 
current month Miss Gilder in her role of 
critic has called attention to two new pub- 
lications; one issued from one of our oldest 
and most respected book firms, which she 
calls ‘‘a loathsome book,” and the other 
issued by its editors, which she calls ‘‘a yel- 
low indecency.” 


Mr. Grant Allen’s book, which Miss Gil. 
der outlines, must be of a piece with the 
Woodhull-Claflin literature of twenty years 
ago. But at that time a general outcry was 
raised against it by all decent people; it 
was published at their peril by the authors, 
read in privacy, if at all, and openly de- 
nounced everywhere. Now it is sent out 
by a leading publishing house, is brazenly 
claimed by its author as the truest fruit of 
his spirit, and will doubtless be lauded 
everywhere by the people whose watch- 
words are, ‘‘To the pure all things are pure,”’ 
and ‘‘Art for art’s sake.’’ We have only to 
look back a little way to find numbers of 
books which might be described by Miss 
Gilder’s adjective, as ‘‘loathsome.”’ Nearly 
all current French novels come under this 
head ; but English writers are fast outdoing 
the French in their pandering to depraved 
tastes. At any rate, as Miss Gilder happily 
remarks, the French introduce their ‘‘co- 
caltes’’ frankly as ‘‘cocaltes,’’ and don’t 
label them ‘‘pure women.”” Du Maurier is 
French enough to do this himself; it is only 
his gushing admirers who trv to pass Trilby 
off as a saint. 


This recent ‘‘Descent into Hell’ of our 
literature is significant of much. The world 
had but just emerged from the coarseness 
and sensuality of the last century. We had 
enjoyed a period of comparative purity, We 
hoped the tide of morality wasrising. We 
could almost venture to give our novels into 
the hands of the young. Then this new 
irruption of the barbarians began, 

And that they find an audience to wel- 
come them enthusiastically shows that 
there is the same old taste for low society 
among usas of old. For we do live in very 
low society indeed with the novelists of 
today. Their amours and intrigues are in- 
finitely disgusting. Their audacious ri- 
baldry is shocking to all our finer feelings. 
Their talk is seasoned with such profanity 
as never comes to our ears in real life; the 
pages reek with their orgies of drink and 
smoke, and their conversation is that of a 
pot house. 


As Ruskin says: ‘‘It is quite curious how 
often the catastrophe, or the leading inter- 
est, of a modern novel, turns upon the want, 
both in maid and bachelor, of the common 
self-command which was taught to their 
grandmothers and grandfathers as the first 
element of ordinary decent behavior. But 
the automatic amours and involuntary pro- 
posals of recent romance acknowledge little 
further law of morality than the instinct of 
an insect or the effervescence of a chemical 
mixture,” The fact is, a certain class of 
late novelists make the prurient and the 
sensual their chief stock in trade. Shall 
we take such writers as these as the com- 
panions of our leisure or the solace of our 
weariness? ‘‘Will you go and gossip with 
your housemaid ar your stable boy when 
you may talk with kings and queens?” says 
Emerson, And with the world’s best books 
upon our shelves shall we descend to the 
companionship of ‘‘Esther Waters,” the 
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‘‘Woman Who Did”’ or the off-color poem 
of the Yellow Book. . 
Especially we ask shall reputable papers 
encourage this class of publications by fa- 
vorable notice of the same? _, ily ted t 


—$$——>—0 


The Messiah, 


The following communication was sug- 
gested by an interchange of opinion between 
an esteemed Christian friend and myself, 
which may perhaps interest some of the 
readers of your paper. He was surprised 
when I maintained that theidea of a personal 
Messiah is nowhere traceable in the Penta- 
teuch, and forms therefore no part of the 
Torah, if by this term be understood the reli- 
gious and moral injunctions as well as the 
laws, statutes and ordinances, that are 
usually considered to constitute the Mosaic 
legislation. In requesting metostate under 
what conditions and circumstances this doc- 
trine originated or developed among the 
Hebrews, I expressed my diffidence in mak- 
ing the attempt, but referred to certain his- 
torical data and other considerations that 
occurred to me, which might facilitate the 
investigation. My friend remarked, which 
appears tome quite pertinent, that if the mes- 
Sianic idea really had a historical basis inthe 
sense that national aspirations and political 
events gave rise toit, then it does not bear 
the character of a religious doctrine which 
like moral maxims and precepts are not con- 
tingent, but independent ontheir own right. 
He admitted that if this were the view of the 
Hebrews in general it would knock the 
ground from under the only feasible argu- 
ment a Christian missionary can employ in 
approaching the Jews. 

It is dificult to determine at which stage 
of Jewish history God’s particular dealing 
with Israel became a settled opinion among 
the common people as well as their rulers, 
priests and prophets. Tradition as confirmed 
by thesacred records connects all the laws, 
statutes and ordinances which we find inthe 
Pentateuch with the name of Moses. Jo- 
sephus introduced the word theocracy to 
designate the form of governmentthat Moses 
had provided for theIsraelites. Although no 
more can be applied to this term, than the 
divine sanction claimed for the Mosaic legis- 
lation, yet on this theory are based all the 
civil and political institutions reportedin the 
Pentateuch;and,consistently, the ethical] and 
religious injunctions partake of the charac- 
ter of commandments. Eventhe formality 
of a compact between Jahveh and Israel is 
assumed. This is explicitly affirmed of the 
covenant made at Horeb (Deut. v. 2). In 
Leviticus it reads, ‘‘And the Lord said unto 
Moses, write thou these words, for after the 
tenor of these words, I have made acovenant 
with thee and with Israel.” (xxxiv. 27). In 
the spirit of such a relation between Jahveh 
and Israel ‘‘more reliance is placed on the 
hinding foree of the laws. than on the self- 
dictation of conscience.’’* 

Thereis nothing peculiar in this, for all 
the svstems of religion identify their doc- 
trines and rules of human conduct with the 
willof God. The abuse to which this assump- 
tion is liable needs hardly to be mentioned. 
The priestly code, which includes besides the 
whole of Leviticus large portions of Exodus 
and Numbers. takes its divine sanction for 
granted. Although the canonical prophets, 
who in their exhortations are absolutely 
silent in regard to anv written document in 
which this theory is laid down as an accepted 
fact, laid the greater stress on ‘‘mercy and 
not sacrifice,’’ on justice rather than ‘‘vain 


*This is the view entertained by the Mishna Doctors, 
See Graetz. History of-the Jews. Vol. IV. p. 237. 
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oblations,’’ yet they shared with the rest of 
the people the conviction of anintimate rela- 
tion between Jahveh and Israel as a nation 
that owes him allegiance, and that violation 
of moral and religious precepts as well asthe 
worship of a strange God imvolves the charge 
of unfaithfulness andrebellion. The princi- 
ple of retributive justice held full sway in 
considering the terms of this relation—re- 
ward for obedience, chastisement for diso- 
bedience. In order to mitigate the sharp- 
ness of the law and make concession to 
human weakness, it was declared that God 
is long suffering and full of mercy to the re- 
pentent sinner. The divine promise to Is- 
rael for its submission may be summarized 
in the declaration, ‘‘I will give peace in the 
land and none shall molest you. I will be 
your God and ye shall be my people.” (Lev. 
xxvi. 6,13.) Itis evident that such condi- 
tions of a mutual understanding could only 
be imagined when Israel had become a na- 
tion. This was certainly not the case inthe 
wilderness, nor in the time of the Judges when 
the Israelites took possession of Canaan, for 
then ‘‘everyone did that which was right 
in his own eyes.” (Jud. xviii.6.) Not until 
the tribes had emerged from their anarchial 
condition and united under Saul and David 
could a truly national spirit arise. The best 
proof that the elaborate Mosaic legislation 
as we find itin the Pentateuch is a late pro- 
duction which rather fitted the period of the 
second temple, is afforded by the historical 
fact, that neither Saul nor David nor any of 
the kings of Judah and Israel attached any 
semblance of extraordinary importance and 
sanctity to the office of the High Priesthood, 
as it is demanded in the priestly code. The 
head priests were appointed and dismissed 
at the will of the monarch, and were treated 
in the manner of court-chaplains.* 
The reform introduced under the King 
Josiah, which gave us the book of Deuter- 
onomy, made verylittle impression in chang- 
ing the worship of Jahveh that had been cor- 
rupted by elements of the Canaanitish cult; 
nor did the efforts of the canonical prophets 
prove of any immediate effect to infuse 
into the rulers, the priests and the multitude 
their pure monotheism and the superior ex- 
cellence of moral conduct in contrast with 
an undue importance attached to mere ex- 
ternals. The prophets, like true patriots, 
took the keenest interest in public affairs 
and often evinced great political insight. 
This is the point which the foregoing sketch 
is intended to bringinto prominence. When 
every one despaired of the future of Israel, 
those great preachers of repentance would 
assuage fearsand forebodings, and did not 
fail in the midst of their bitter denunciations 
to speak of hope and trust in the power and 
mercv oftheir God. Evenifbuta‘‘remnant’’ 
were kept alive it would again rise to estab- 
lish the former glory and prosperity of Israel. 
After the people had been chastened by visi- 
tations they would again enjoy the provi- 
dential care of Jahveh. The reign of David, 
that had become the popular ideal of na- 
tional greatness, afforded the prophets a fav- 
orite figure of speech in depicting a glorious 
future. Under the aegis ofa ‘‘root of Jesse”’ 
the land shall again bloom like a garden, and 
its people shall live in peaceand safety, He 
will stand as an ‘‘ensign”’ of the nations, and 
shall be called “wonderful, the counsellor, a 
mighty God, the unchanging father, the 
prince of peace.” (Is. ix.) The dawn of 
the Messianic idea is already foreshadowed 
in these highly wrought expressions. In af- 
tertime, they were abundantly commented 


*Amaziah the priest of Bethel told Amos, ‘*Prophesy 
not again anv more at Bethel. for it is the king’s chapel, 
and it is the king’s court.’’ (Amos vil. 13.) 
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on,and dogmas féunded uponthem. Political 
circumstances always tended to revive such 
expectations, especially during critical mom- 
ents like the invasion of the Assyrians. 
Isaiah witnessed the reigns of some of the 
weakest kings of Judah and deplored their 
false policy. Jeremiah, in the midst of the 
death struggle of his countrymen with the 
Babylonian conqueror, still consoled them 
with the coming of the day when ‘‘Jahveh 
shail raise unto David a righteous branch’”’ 
(xxiii). Micah took a more lofty view of 
the situation. He declared, ‘‘In the latter 
days, Jahveh shall reign on mount Zion 
from henceforth and forever , . . and 
many nations shall come and say, Come let 
us go up to the mountain of the Lord and to 
the house of the God of Jacob and he will 
teach us his ways and we will walkin his 
paths.” (iv. 2.) But the most pathetic 
of all prophetic exclamations is that of 
Habakuk, ‘‘Art thou not from everlasting, 
O Jahveh, my God, my Holy One. We shall 
notdie . thou art of purer eyes than 
to behold evil.’”’ (i. 12, 13.) In the re- 
markable description of the ‘‘suffcring ser- 
vant’’ the Babylonian Isaiah closes with the 
national aspiration, ‘‘I will divide him a 
portion with the great, he shall divide the 
spoils with the strong, he shall see his seed 
anid he shall prolong his days.” (li.) The 
Targum no less than the New Testament 
considers this chapter of Messianic import, 
but without reflecting on the difficulty of har- 
m dnizing the humble and self-sacrificing ser- 
vant with the triumphant career in store for 
him. Though making no pretensions to 
elucidate the oracular and mystifying 
language of the text, it is still curious to 
notice how Jewish and Christian commen- 
tators sometimes change parts. 


On the Jewish side, it has been contended 
that the ‘‘servant’’ must be taken in a spiri- 
tual sense, as representing Israel, suffering 
even unto death forthe mission it has un- 
dertakento spread religious truths. On the 
Christian side, the bruises and wounds of 
the servant are materialized, and his devo- 
tion unto death are taken in the literal sense 
of possessing an atoning virtue. The un- 
known prophet probably never dreamed of 
the tremendous significance that would be 
given to his meditations and the boldness of 
their expression. He does not even hesi- 
tate to greet the PersiatCyrus as the ‘‘shep- 
herd’’ and ‘‘messiah.” (Is. xlv.) Haggai 
paints a great catastrophe before ‘‘the de- 
sire of all nations shall come and will fill 
this house (temple) with glory.’”’ (ii. 6, 7.) 
We would much mistake the true intent of 
the prophetic expectations if we were to 
accept the literal purport of their speeches. 
Behind and above all theirgrand and cheer- 
ing hopes stands God’s righteousness, that 
will in the end realize the best wishes of 
mankind. Isaiah is clear on this point. 
He declares: ‘‘Zion shall be redeemed by 
righteousness.”’ (l. 21.) It is not the 
righteousness, which is too good for this 
world, nor the painful observance of rites 
and ceremonies, but ‘‘to loose the honds 
of the wicked, to undo the heavy burdens, 
and let the oppressed go free, and that ye 
break every yoke. Is it not to deal bread 
to the hungry andthat bringeth the poor 
that are cast out to thy house. when thou 
seest the naked that thou cover them, and 
that thou hide not thyself from thine own 
flesh?” (lviii. 7. ) 

In some of the prophetic writings there is 
already an intimation of an eschatology 
that subsequently was interpreted to refer 
to the great day of judgment which shall 
precede the millennium. Isaiah in the 
strain of his oratorical fervor, anticipating 


for ‘‘Jerusalem a rejoicing and her people a 
joy,” is led to the climax of his burning 
speech by describing the doings of his Lord 
and God: ‘*Behold, I create new heavens 
and a newearth.” (lxv. 17.) This poetical 
imagery was later on cast into an apocalyp- 
tical mould. In Joel we find similar ex- 
pressions in connection with the ‘‘sifting”’ 
of Israel (iii. 14), and in Amos with that of 
Judah: ‘‘All the sinners of the people shall 
die by the sword; on that day I will raise the 
tabernacle of David that is fallen.” (ix. ro. ) 
Malachi, the last of the prophets, draws a 
frightful picture of thatevent. ‘‘Behold, I 
will send my messenger and he shall pre- 
pare the way before me, and Jahveh, whom 
ye seek, shall suddenly come to his people. 
But who may abide the day of his coming, 
and who shall stand when he appeareth, for 
he is like a refiner’s fire and like boiling 
soap.’’ (ili. 2.) The office assigned to 
Elias, the ‘‘forerunner,’’ is here discerned by 
experts of prophetic literature. The por- 
tentous imagery of the prophets was well 
remembered by succeeding generations of 
Israel when tremendous calamities became 
imminent, particularly when Antiochus 
Epiphanes threatened the extinction of ‘the 
Jewish state and religion, and when the 
Romans dealt the fatal blow. This is also 
the historical background of Esther and 
Judith. 

The apocalyptical visions and dreams re- 
ported in the Book of David, ‘‘the prophet 
of the past,’”’ derive their interest from the 
state of the feelings that agitated the 
Hebrews preceding the Maccabean victories. 
Strange apparitions, no doubt, troubled 
many a patriot’s night hoursin witnessing 
events upon which the existence of Israel 
hung as upon a thread. In the darkest 
moments the perturbed state of mind would 
imagine that the end of the world had 
come and the day of judgment had arrived. 
It was then that reassurance and encourage- 
ment were needed, and, since the voices of 
the prophets were hushed,* that of an old 
venerated name was conjured up tostrengthen 
the weak and to fire the patriot’s heart. The 
Maccabean Psalms illustrate the terrible 
state of affairs in Palestine. ‘‘O God, the 
heathens have come in thy inheritance, thy 
holy temple have they defiled and have laid 
Jerusalem in heaps.” (Ixxix. 1) ‘‘They have 
saidin their hearts, let us destroy them al- 
together; they have burned up all the syna- 
gogues of God (moade-el) in the land.’’ 
(lxxiv. 7). Theterm messiah seems to have 
been current in the time of the author of 
Daniel, but his enigmatical style of writing 
conveys no satisfactory information in re- 
gard to the definite meaning he attached to 
it. In one place he speaks of the Messiah 
Nagid,—the messiah, the prince who was 
to punish. There are indications in 
Daniel of novel religious notions. that 
were probably imported, especially the 
doctrine of the resurrection and the Per- 
sian angelology. Michzl had become the 
tutelarv angel of Israel. In Tobit we find 
a full-fledged belief in demons. In the 
visions of Daniel, we read of ‘‘one like the 
son of man to come with the clouds.” It is 
doubtful whether phantasms of this kind 


*See Ps. Ixxiv. 9g; also the complaint that signs are no 
more seen. 


_TIt may be mentioned here, that messiah was the title 
applied to the king and high priest. The ceremony of 
anointing with oil rendered them sacred and inviolable in 
person. The Psalmist says, ‘‘touch not my anointed.”’ 
‘The word mishiach isthe passive participle of the verb 
moshach, to anoint, and is used as an adjective. As a de- 
terographical word it stands for either king or high priest. 
In Hannah’s prayer (I Sam. ii. 10) the word messiah oc- 
curs, but the lyric poetry in the style of the Psalms put in- 
to the mouth of a plain countrywoman, as well as its con- 
tents, stands in no connection with the situation. 


found favor among sober people in Jeru- 
salem; but the doctrine of a final judgment, 
the reign of the saints and the inauguration of 
a kingdom of heaven may have counted many 
believers. The Judaeo-Hellenic literature 
in the last centuries B. c. repeats such ideas 
with great amplification according to the 
taste of each writer. The Book of the 
Wisdom of Solomon tells of the resurrected 
dead that shall possess the earth and judge 
many nations, and that then God shall reign 
forever. Uhe kingdom of heaven is foretold 
in the Sybellines, A king will arise and 
make war upon allthe nations of the earth. 
There will be great tumult and consterna- 
tion, but he shall establish universal peace. 
All nations will then acknowledge the true 
God. In the Book of Henoch is a descrip- 
tion of the judgment of God in ‘‘the lovely 
land,’’ The rebellious angels shall be 
thrown into hellfire and anew Jerusalem 
come downfrom heaven to take the place 
of the old city; a white lamb shall then ap- 
pear (the Messiah) and convert the nations. 
God shall thenreign alone anda scion of 
David will do his will.* The eschatology 
inthe New Testament is almost facsimile 
of some of these reveries. ‘‘And ye shal] hear 
of wars and rumors of war. Seethat ye be 
not troubled, forall these things must come 
to pass, but the end is not yet. For nations 
Shall rise against nations and kingdoms 
against kingdoms . . and many false 
prophets shall arise and shall deceive many, 
but he that endureth to the end shall be 
saved. . .. When ye therefore shall see 
the abomination of the desolation spoken cf 
by Daniel, the prophet (who so readeth, let 
him understand), then let them which are 
in Jerusalem flee to the mountains. . Neither 
let him which is in the field turn back and 
take his clothes. But pray ye that yours 
flight be not in the winter, neither on the 
Sabbath day.” (Matt. xxiv. 6-21). The lo- 
cal coloring of this description is unmistak- 
able. The abomination of desolation 
(shikuss) refers to the eagles and standards 
the Roman governors planted in the temple; 
the false prophets allude to the false mes- 
siahs, who, according to Josephus, arose 
during the war with the Romans; and the 
warning in regard to the Sabbath could only 
be addressed to pious Jews. It could make 
no difference to the Roman procurators 
whether the rebel be a rude Galilean guer- 
rilla chief, like John of Giscola, ora gentle 
Nazarene, ‘‘for the common people gladly 
heard him’’—they were all led to the cross. 
Probablv if the gospelsof the Ebionites and 
of the Nazarites had been preserved we 
would not find in them the accusation which 
casts theinfamv of the death of Jesus on 
the Jews. in order to please the numerous 
and influential converts throughout the 
Roman world. The New Testament affords 
an interesting study of the messianic ideas 
that were afloatin Palestine. The rise o! 
Christianity, its slow and silent beginnings, 
is obscure; but is it improbable that the in- 
tolerable Roman yoke, which hurt the Ju- 
deans in the sorest part, set to work a train 
of reflection in a few ardent spirits, on 
the search for some satisfactory interpre- 
tation of the profound events that passed 
before their eyes, and stirred their hearts to 
the utmost? It is not only possible, but 
highly probable, that the calamities they 
witnessed under the villainous Roman pro- 
curators appeared to their anxious vision the 
signs of tribulation that were to herald the 
Kingdom of God and the coming of a deliv- 
erer who was to establish a new order of 


*Quoted from Schurer. History of the Jewish people. He 
puts the date of the book not later than the second cen- 
tury B. C. 
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things, which the prophets had foretold. 
That the disciples believed in the messiah- 
ship of Jesus presupposes that he believed 
it himself. He had won their hearts an& 
impregnated them with his own faith. It 
may fairly be assumed that he opened to 
them his inmost thoughts, and that they 
understood his plain talk and his parables 
better than the subtle apostle of the gentiles 
and the sentimental author of the fourth 
gospel, Ifthese suggestioms may amount 
to very little, this cannot be said of the tes- 
timony in strict keeping with the New Test- 
ament. It is relatedin the Acts of the Apos- 
tles (i. 3,7) that when Jesus appeared to his 
disciples he spoke of‘‘things of the Kingdom 
of God.’”’ When they asked him, ‘‘O Lord, 
wilt thou at this time restore again the king- 
dom ot Israel?” he replied, ‘It is not for 
you to know the time and thes ason.” Such 
would be the answer of the historical Jesus, 
for it is genuinely Jewish. 

The intensity of the messianic hope, which 
never left the Jews, that entered into their 
daily prayers and of which their sages had 
many curious and bright things tosay, is but 
the measure of the terrible ordeal they un- 
derwent during centuries of horror and 
death. Why should any one have grudged 
them this burning wish that was wrung out 
of their hearts’ blood and steadied their 
quivering lips when they vainly plead for 
justice and pity? They would have been 
less than human had they not warmed their 
souls with the comforting words the wisest 
and best of their people uttered in days of 
yore. ‘‘Nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more.’”’ Thetwentieth century is now 
approaching, and there has been neither the 
coming of the messiah nor the second com- 
ing of Christ. Although the world has been 
vastly benefitted by the lives of patriots and 
martyrs, yet in the meantime mankind 1s 
going on to work out its salvation by ordin- 
arv means.—Dr. A. B. ARNOLD, im the Reform 
Advocate. 
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Tue largest publishing business in this 
country is carried on by the government it- 
self. About 1,000,000 books are turned out 
annually and aiso, for the most of the year, 
the largest and stupidest daily paper in the 
world, known as the Congressional Record. 
Some of the books are creditable specimens, 
but as a rule the need of acompetent editor 
is their leading characteristic. 


From estimates in the archives of the 
Civic Federation, according to Zhe Kam'’s 
Horn, Chicago has 60,000 opium eaters, 40,- 
000 homeless women, 30,000 professional 
politicians, 10,000 gamblers, 60,000 saloon 
and den habitues, 7,000 saloon keepers, 238,- 
ooo bar assistants, 2,500 prisoners, 10,000 
thieves and 1,900 paupers. The estimates 
do not commend themselves to our judg- 
ment as very probable; but perhaps they 
are as near the truth as any mere estimate 
can be. 


Trinty CuHurcu, New York, probably the 
w zalthiest religious corporation in the world, 
carried up to the court of appeals an order 
of the board of health compelling it to put 
water on each floor of certain tenement 
houses owned by it. Its defense was that 
the houses were not built as tenement 
houses, and were not tenement houses with- 
in the statute, but old-fashioned houses let 
out in floors to families, who had all the 
privilege of access to hydrants in the back 
yard from which they could draw their 
water on winter mornings.. In one house 
thereare three families, and in the other six. 
The court dismissed the church’s appeal. 


The New Unity. 
Che Word of the Spirit. 


“Get thee up into the high mountain; lift up thy voice with 


strength; be not afraid !”’ 


Ideals. 


A SERMON PREACHED AT THE WARE UNITARIAN 
CHURCH BY REV. V. E, SOUTHWORTH, 


Be perfect as God is perfect. 
MATT. v. 48. 
“Everything in the real world is imperfect, but 
there exist ideals.’’ 


LESTER F. WARD. 
‘*Unless above himself he can 


Erect himself, how poor a thing is man.”’ 
SAMUEL DANIEL. 

This has been appropriately called a scien- 
tific age. With Darwin and Wallace for our 
leaders, and Herbert Spencer for our teacher, 
we have come to feel a certain sense of pride 
in Our mastery of the meaning of the world. 
There is no doubt about it, there has been a 
very great gain in knowledge of the tenden- 
cies and laws of nature within the last half 
century. Butof all the lessons that these fifty 
years of scientific investigation have taught 
us, not one is of more importance than the 
great lesson that we have many things yet to 
learn. 

The highest knowledge is to know how 
many things there are yet to be known. We 
have only begun to read the riddle of the 
universe, and until.we know very much more 
than we think we know we will not be in 
position to assert positively that we really 
know anything. Scientific investigation is 
all the time becoming more thorough and 
exhaustive, and at the same time it is 
rendered more and more evident that so far, 
at least, we have only attained a very slight 
and superficial acquaintance with the uni- 
verse, A few facts here and there have been 
verified, and from these facts it seems prob- 
able that things are working according to 
certain great principles. 

I. We discern, for example, a law of pro- 
gress permeating all things. 

Things are not made outright, They come 
to be. ‘They are the gradual product of cer- 
tain causes working under certain condi- 
tions. In other words no carpenter or stone- 
mason has ever with tools and stuff put 
things together. 

Topsy in the play solved the problem of 
the origin of things when she affirmed ‘‘I’se 
growed,” ‘*Things growed.” One of the 
few facts about the truth of which we may 
feel a tolerable degree of certainty is that 
nature—the inorganic, the organic and the 
human world,—is not the manufacture of an 
external agent or agency, but is the gradual 
outgrowth of resident forces. On all sides 
we see things in process of development. 
From what they are, becoming something 
else. The inorganic coming to be organic. 
The rock becoming vegetable; the vegetable 
becoming animal; theanimal becoming man; 
man becoming ever more of a man. 

So far back as we can trace the records 
there has been only a constant repetition of 
this process. It was growth and outgrowth 
a million years ago; itis growth and out- 
growth today; the probabilities are that na- 
ture will never change her tactics. Onsome 
vastly higher plane it will be growth and out- 
growth forever. | 

This is what Emerson calls ‘‘the method 
of nature.”’ There is somehow a perpetual 
impulse at the heart of things whereby ‘‘the 
gases gather to the solid firmament; ( where- 
by) the chemic lump arrives at.the plant and 
grows; arrives at the quadruped and walks; 
arrives at man and thinks,” 

Out of the one emanates the other. The 
chemical substratum upholds the vegetable, 
above that rises the animal, from which in 
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turn emerges the human. Out of the grega- 
rious instincts of animals there have devel. 
oped the sympathies of man. Out of these 
human sympathies arose in turn the necessi- 
ties of social communion. And so in the 
most inevitably natural way out of the ex- 


perience of the advantages to be derived 


from social communion there gradually grew 
up in the mind of mana sense of his primary 
obligation to his fellowmen, or what we name 
“Duty.” 

We cannot measure the immense interval 
by which our moral cousciousness is sepa- 
rated from ‘‘the far-off trilobite.””’ But we 
have every reason to believe that ‘‘by grad- 
ual modification and development’’ from 
these first crude forms of life our moral 
consciousness has at length emerged. 

Il. It is impossible for man to divorce 
himself from the general scheme of nature, 
As Emerson puts it, ‘‘An individual man is 
a fruit which it cost all the foregoing ages to 
form and ripen. Ofall the past ages, the 
present hour and circumstance is the cumu- 
lative result.’’ The world, as it now is, is 
a more or less direct inheritance from all that 
the world has ever been. What has made 
the difference? 

How are we to account for this perpetual 
transformation of cosmic dust into moral 
man? 

Science is fartoo modest to attempt an 
answer to this vital question. Evidence 
points very strongly to the existence of a 
supreme life of which every atom of nature 
is a portion and visible manifestation. 
Especially does man in his highest moral ex- 
perience teel himself a conscious participant 
ina universal life. It is one of the chief 
featuresin human nature that in our best 
moods we are aware of some impulse within 
us by which we are being continually urged 
forward. Weare visited by visions of what 
ought to be. We are haunted by the ideal. 
This same spirit of progress by whose silent 
operation the advancement of the world bas 
so far been forwarded, is still at work in hu- 
man nature, As Wordsworth says: 

‘*There’s not a man 


That lives, who hath not known his Godlike hours, 
And feels not what an empire we inherit 7 
As natural beings in the strength of nature !’’ 

Irom the first we seem to be born into 
this world each one of us impregnated witha 
desire for life. The more we live and the 
more we reflect upon the experience of life, 
lle stronger becomes our consciousness of 
the presence of a deep and insatiable thirst 
for the ideal. What is cannot adequately 
gratify our innate longings. There is ever 
and anon a vision of what ought to be. We 
cannot rest content with things as they are. 
The quiet of ourseparate lifeis broken up by 
the clamorous invasion of a horde of new 
hopes, aspirations and desires. 

The bestis not yet. Ahead of us there 
are always opening up new possibilities and 
larger opportunities. That same principle 
of progress, which has been dominant in the 
universe always, still asserts itself with 
authority in the conscience of man. Do what 
we will, we can never quite rid ourselves 
of these haunting ideals. So long as men 
are manly, this altogether natural tendency 
to be dissatisfied with what is, and to strive 
for what ought to be, will assert itself. 

Perfect and permanent satisfaction can 
nowhere be found. So long asthe human 
remains human it will be the victim of inces- 
sant desire. New ideas will awaken nobler 
sentiments—larger experience and broader 
culture will render our present limitations 
unbearable. Only the most ignorant are the 
least ambitious. Only the stupid and brutal 
are insensible tothe pressure of pure desire. 

In proportion as we let the mind act, in 
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pcvpvsrtion as we surrender ourselves to the 
ouidance of rational impulses, justin tnat 
measure are we urged on by this resistless 
spirit of unrest. 

[t is a psychological principle that imagi- 
nation Cannot transcend experience. But it 
is no less true that experience is constantly 
producing fresh material for the imagination 
to work upon. If we widen our experience, 
we widen our desires. The more our life ex- 
pands the more imperative becomes our 
craving for a life of still larger dimensions. 

The tact is our living interests become in- 
tensified in proportion as we seek their ful- 
himent. It we are really in earnest, life 
will never growthreadbare. If we give free 
rein to what is best in our nature, we shall 
never exhaust our resources. If we persist 
and are patient in the cultivation of our 
powers ot thought, there will be always 
enough to think about. If. we have a genu- 
ine desire to learn, there can be no limit to 
our learning. 

In every department of our being this is 
the rule. He who wisely cultivates his 
powers of admirationand love, can go on 
admiring and loving to all eternity, and 
doubtless tnere wili still remain much to 
admire and love. So too with our attempts 
to realize in our life an ideal of moral recti- 
tude. If wereally want to be good, we can 
never be good enough, With every advance 
to higher life, some more worthy possibility 
presents itself. When the present ideal 1s 
realized, it affords us excellent foothold 
from which to climb to grander moral at- 
tainments. 

Surely, friends, if man is man, if the soul 
of things can be trusted, there is ‘‘no finite 
goal to man’s rational, moral or esthetic 
pilgrimage.” 

‘‘Everything in the real world is imper- 
fect, but there exist ideals.”” The imper- 
fections of the real world would drive us into 
hopeless despair were it not for the enthu- 
siasm that is born of theideal. Who of us 
could face the future with the consciousness 
of our imperfections were it not for this 
buoyancy and hope born of theideal? It is 
just this expectation of the nobler life that 
exhilarates and strengthens us for further 
effort. 

This is what life means—opportunity for 
improvement. Aside from this, of what use 
is itto be born? If day by day and year by 
year we cannot render actual some higher 
ideal, life is robbed of its meaning, 

‘¢Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man!”’ 

Man is man only in order that he may be- 
come moreofaman. If this is nottrue, our 
human life is the mostillusive of allillusions; 
the most deceptive of all deceptions. 

If there is a man or a woman whocan live 
on week in and week out without being discon- 
tented with his or her imperfections, without 
being fretted and irritated by the limitations 
of the present life, you may be sure that 
such a person has not escaped very far from 
his or her brute ancestry. 

It is not a human life unless it is moved 
upon and urged ahead by this resistless spirit 
of unrest. Bevery sure, my friend, if you 
can live content with what you are, ifyouare 
satisfied with your present attainments, 
there is no valuein your life. It is worth- 
less to yourself and to all concerned. 

III. It is just this ceaseless effort to 
reach some higher ideal, this struggle for a 
fuller lifethat has been ‘‘the driving-wheel 
of all cosmical, biological and historical de- 
velopment.’’ Without this the star-mist 
would be star-mist still; the chemic lump 
would be chemic lump still. Always this 
tendency of things to become other and bet- 
ter things has been at work. 


The New Unity. 


The pre-organic is not atrest in its disor- 
ganized state. ‘The crystal frets and fumes 
until its elements helpto make possible the 
protoplasmic basis ofa higher life. From 
the dawn of the life germ there was no rest 
until out of this lower insentient life there 
emerged a higher sentient mode of life. 
When the first simple forms of a nervous 
Organism appeared, it was simply the re- 
moval of thisincessant struggle from a lower 
to a loftier plane. By imperceptible degrees, 
through unnumbered ages of effort, from 
nervous force there at length emerged a 
higher mental force. 

Little by little by a persistent exercise 
of its proper functions mind began to domi: 
nate all else. And inthe human being we 
find that this spirit of progress is now con- 
centrating all its activities upon the still 
greater development of the _ intellectual, 
zeesthetic and moral life of man. 

This is our placein life. We are the con- 
scious participants in the universal effort for 
improvement. We may, if we will, join forces 
with the infinite life of all in this age-long 
task. We may identify our life with the 
supreme life. We may of our free choice 
work together with the infinite past in its 
effort to achieve the highest and best 
throughout an infinite future. 

How can we do this? 

By doing our best to make the best of 
ourselves. By living each day in the radiant 
light of some o’er-mastering ideal. Byset- 
ting before us some definite task. By en- 
larging our range of intellectual vision. By 
putting ourselves into sympathetic touch 
with the highest achievements of the best 
minds. 

We must learn to think; learn to feel; 
learn to admire;. learn to love. The aim of 
each separate human life should be to ele- 
vate, purify, and enrich each his own indi- 
viduality. 

Let it be- known everywhere that no man 
is as much of a man as all men ought to be. 
No man has made so much of himself as all 
men ought to make of themselves. 


‘‘[/nless above himself he can 


Erect himself, how mean a thing is man!”’ 


‘‘Oh, what has the future in store for me,— 
The future so dark and deep? 

What meanings inhabit its mystery? 
What sounds does its silence keep? 

Iiow long shall my heart its heart-beats tell? 
Shall my days my dreams destroy? 

Shall seasons of peace my sorrows quell, 
Or shall sorrows conquer joy? 

And what of the future, with this life o’er? 
Shall I laugh or shall I weep? 

Is death but to open a heavenly door 
Or is it eternal sleep? 

I cannot answer. In vain I try 
The things of time to foresee! 

What folly then to prophesy 
The events of eternity! 

‘ But of one thing,at least, amid all I am sure, 

The one thing that’s constant in change,— 

That matter and force must forever endure 
In their limitless, endless range. 

And, further, of this I am certain, too: 
That the chiefest thing on earth— 


Which shall rule in the race while the true is the 
true— 


Is the might of human worth. 
In the spirit of man lies the spirit of good; 
In his soul do the seraphim sing; 
In the mind of man lies the masterhood: 
Humanity is king.”’ 
i 
SENATOR Coon’s Township Woman Suf- 
frage bill came up in the Illinois Senate 
again Wednesday, but had to be postponed 
to next week on account of the.absence of 
some of its friends. It is postponed too 
much and will hardly pass. 


March 21, 1895. 


Sermon Extract. 


HUMANITARIAN RELIGION. 


There recently appeared in two Freeport 
papers the following: ‘‘The effort to estab- 
lish a Liberal church in Freeport on a basis 
so broad that anybody who possesses a good 
moral character, irrespective of belief, may 
become a member, to us is a miserable tra- 
vesty on the Christian religion, and scarcely 
worth a passing remark.’’ But the follow. 
ing concession is generously made: ‘‘Its 
meritis its humanitarianism, and that is its 
only virtue.”’ 

In answer to all this let us see how the 
Apostle James defines Biblical religion: 
‘‘Pure religion and undefiled before God 
and the Father is this: To visit the father- 
less and widows in their affliction and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world.”’ 
The essence of this is only humanitarianism 
and pure moral life. The apostle says that 
this is aroyal law and that one who keeps it 
does well. The psalmist says that the man of 
clean hands and a pure heart shall stand in 
God’s holy place. Why is he not qualified, 
then, to enter a church as a member? What 
place has a love of humanity in the Bible? 
Is this not the chief place? ‘*God so loved 
the world,” is John’s phrase. This is the 
first example of humanitarianism, pure and 
simple, Is it a small virtue? Paul said: 
‘‘For all fhe law is fulfilled in one word, 
even in this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.”’ And Jesus said: ‘‘By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, that 
ye love one another.’’ All this is humani- 
tarianism. Isaiah teaches the same. On 
the two commandments of love to God and 
love to man hang all the law and the pro- 
phets. Then why should we add or ask 
anything more? Has the Christian religion 
become, in the course of time, something 
different from Peter’s and the psalmist’s 
idea of it? Peter said: ‘‘Of a truth I perceive 
that God is no respecter of persons, but 
thatin every nation he that feareth him and 
worketh righteousness is accepted with 
him.” Has something been subsequently 
added to this? 

Abraham Lincoln said of any church that 
would inscribe over its altars, as the sole 
condition of membership, love of God and 
love of man, ‘‘Ihat church will I join with 
all my heart and all my soul.”’ But the 
churches in Lincoln’s time all asked more. 
They ask more now. Butthe prophet Mi- 
cah expressly tells us all that God requires: 

‘‘And what doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God.”’ That is pure 
humanitarianism again, for God’s sake. But 
the orthodox churches call this ‘‘mere mor- 
ality.”” To organize liberal churches on 
such a basis, it is said, ‘‘irrespective of be- 
lief, 1s to us a miserable travesty on the 
Christian religion, and scarcely worth a pass- 
ing remark.’’ Well, then, if thisis danger- 
ous,is not the Scripture which teaches the 
sufficiency of this basis also dangerous and 
defective? 

Now we come to the ‘‘belief’’ which we 
are informed is necessarily required in order 
to right membershipin the church. And 
here is where the Biblical system of religion 
and the orthodox system of religion part 
company forever. It is charged that liberal 
religion issilent on the atonement. This is 
a great mistake. It is not. Liberal religion 
teaches simply a totally different view of the 
atonement. With liberal religion it is at- 
one-ment,—getting into harmony with God 
and aJl pure laws. It is not a sacrificial bear- 
ing by one person of the penalty due another 
person for his sins, so that the latter may go 


free of all penalty. This is an impossibility. 
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Every person must bear his own sin, and 
stand on hisown merits. Ezekiel says, ‘‘The 
soul that sinneth it shall die, The son shall 
not bear the iniquity of the father, neither 
shall the father bear the iniquity of the son. 
The righteousness of the righteous shall be 
upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked 
shall be upon him,”’ ‘‘As [| live,saith the Lord, 
ye shall not have occasion any more to use 
this proverb in Israel, ‘The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge,’ ’’ that is, the fathers have 
sinned and the children are held responsible. 
But the current theory of the atonement is 
the exact o,posite of all this, and teaches 
that Adam’s sons to the remotest generation 
are responsible for his sin, Not only this, 
but that another person, Jesus, can and does, 
in the case of all conversions, bear their 
penalty forthemintheir place. This violates 
all the principles of reason and justice not 
any more than it does the whole doctrine of 
the Bible. The current doctrine of the 
atonement was derived, not from the Bible, 
but from the pagan and primitive law called 
the law of blood-revenge, or revenge by 
blood-relatives for offenses against relatives, 
a law which recognized the principle of the 
substitution of the innocent in the place of 
the guilty and also the commutation of pen- 
alties. 

The true meaning of the blood of sacrifice 
at the altar and the blood of Jesus was, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew belief, that it was 
the vehicle in which dwelt and which bore a 
pure soulor life. Whenit was offered to 
God as asymbol in sacrifice, therefore, the 
meaning was that “a pure, obedient, filial 
soul was offered to him by his child. It 
meant the return of the child to holiness 
and obedience. Sothe atonement meanta 
personal at-one-ment. It meant the sinful 
child returning to a loyal life. The sinner 
and the Father were made atone. We be- 
lieve that itis the great duty, destiny and 
blessing of man to grow to be at one more 
and more, not only withthe Father’s pure 
heart, but with all hislaws, facts and truths, 
as they bear onour physical, mental, moral 
and spiritual natures, till these laws and 
truths live in us, and bloom in us unto 
healthy, noble, pure, everlasting life. 

The orthodox theology at this point is 
neither Judaic nor Christian. It is demon- 
Strably pagan and has no Biblical right to 
call itself Christian. Itis an error anda 
mistake so to call it. 

Rev. A. N. Atcorrt. 
ict Any ES 3 eka 

REPRESENTATIVE BLACK has introduced into 
the Illinois House of Representatives a 
local option bill which provides for a county 
vote for or against saloons in counties having 
no towns of over 5,000. This would include 
about 60 counties. 


TueE effort of George Peabody to provide 
better dwellings for the poor of London has 
met with more success than was thought 
possible in his day. The fund he gave now 
amounts to $5,500,000. Twenty thousand 
persons live in the 11,300 rooms that are 
built according to his plans, and the average 
rental of a room is 54 cents a week. That 
Mr. Peabody had asingularly practical mind 
is proved by the result of all his benefactions, 


THE consolidation of the great Astor and 
Lenox libraries with the Tilden trust fund 
is said to have been arranged. The com- 
bined endowments will have a fund exceed- 
ing $8,000,000, and the combined library a 
collection of 450,000 volumes, besides a large 
collection of rare and valuable pamphlets. 
The new library will be known as the “Public 
Library of the City of New York—Astor, 
Lenox, and Tilden Foundations.” 


The New Unity. 
Che bone 


“Our datly life should be sanctified by doing common things in 


a religious way,” 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.— Every man is cherishing that inmost and in- 
destructible life which death cannot touch. 


ffon.—I1n this world mind or character exerts an all- 
powerful sway. 

TWues.— Ever and everywhere body is the creation of 
life. 

Wied.—What are heaven and hell but man opened? 


Tburs.—Death is shutting the door; but then an- 
other opens higher upward. 


Fri.— Pain always reguits from the perversion of con- 
trivances for pleasure. 

Sat.—All living forms, natural or spiritual, are the 
outgrowth of an internal principle, seeking 
to shape itself for the functions it has to 
perform. —HKHdward H. Sears. 
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The Best Drinking Place. 


In a pleasant day in the early fall 
A stranger rode into town, 

And, stopping his horse in the public square, 
Glanced this way and that with a frown; 
lor the place that he sought he could not find 

(Saloons had been banished that year), 
So he called to a lad who passed that way, 
And said to him: **Sonny, come here,— 
‘*Here’s a nickel for you to show me the way 
To the best drinking place you know.’’ 

‘All right!” he answered,—a quick-witted youth: 
‘*Just turn up the street, sir, and go 

Till you come to another; turn right again, 
And you'll see quite plainly,’ said John. 


So, thanking the lad, the stranger rode off, 
And John gave a hop, skip and jump, 
lor back came the stranger within a trice, 

brought up at the old town pump. 


’ 


‘‘Tlere you are, sir,’’ said John with a smile, 
‘Che best ‘drinking place’ to be found. 
Take a drink, sir, it’s free, and you’re welcome too, 


It’s good for your health, I'll be bound.”’ 
He took the glass ina good-natured way, 
And drank of the water clear. 
Then said: ‘*’Tis an excellent drink, I’m sure, 
The best I’ve had for a year.’’ 
So saying he tossed the lad a coin: 
‘*This lesson is worth that to me. 
Keep on playing your temperance joke, 
’’T will make the world better,’’ said he. 
—M. L. W., in Every Other Sunday. 
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Elsie’s Souvenirs. 


A TRUE STORY. 


It was the homeward trip of the last ex- 
cursion of the season, and every available 
seat was occupied, when an old gentleman, 
with long, white locks around his shoulders, 
entered a car, and looked helplessly about 
him for aseat. But every one knows just 
how tired an ‘excursionist is, and just how 
restful the soft velvet cushions seem after a 
day of such enthusiastic exercise. 

It was so inthis case, and none of the pas- 
sengers seemed to give a thought to the poor 
old man as they laughed and chattered, and 
arranged their flowers and ferns in fanciful 
designs, untilone young lady, near the end 
of the car, said carelessly, ‘‘Look at that old 
gentleman; he has no seat.”’ 

‘‘Why, no!’’ said her young companion. 
‘sit is too bad.”’ 

‘‘Then why didn’t he hurry up?” said the 
other. 

‘‘Why, don’t you see, he is old and fee- 
ble? Hecould not walk so fast as the rest 
of us.”’ 

‘‘T wonder what he is going to do with his 
bundle of sticks ?”’ 


Al 


‘‘Use them for firewood, perhaps. See 
how his hands shake! I have a notion to 
give him my seat.” 

‘‘And let him sit here, beside me?”’ 

‘To be sure. But I will stand near.”’ 

‘‘] think you are real mean.”’ 

‘‘Yes, awfully, if I let that poor old man 
stand up all the way to Camden.”’ 

Then, rising quickly, she said, *‘‘Here is a 
Seat, sir.’’ 

‘*‘But that is your seat,’’ quavered a trem- 
ulous voice. 

‘*That doesn’t matter. 
than I.” 

‘‘Well, God bless you, dear child; for I 
don’t think I could keep up much longer. 
I never was so tired in my life. It was just 
a Jittle too much for me, getting these souve- 
nirs.”” And as he sank down in the seat he 
bestowed a loving glance on the bundle of 
sticks. 

‘‘What are they, sir?’’ asked Elsie. 

‘*Varieties of the different woods that grow 
at Wildwood. The others have flowers, but 
they are too perishable for me. I would 
rather have something I can keep.” 

Elsie and her companion thought the old 
gentleman very eccentric; but, as the lunch- 
basket was sought, the very nicest piece of 
cake was handed over, and the stranger 
seemed to enjoy every crumb. 

‘‘There, I feel better now,’’he said. ‘‘You 
are very thoughtful, and if you will give me 
your name and address, I will send you some 


You need it worse 


_ of my souvenirs.”’ 


Madge laughed scornfully, but Elsie wrote 
her name on a card,and handed it over to 
the old gentleman, 

Just three days later, the postman rang 
the bell at Elsie’s mother’s door, and put in 
her hand a strange looking package. 

What could it be? Elsie tore away the 
wrappings hastily, and then squealed with 
delight. 

‘‘Why, what is the matter?’ inquired her 
mother. 

‘Souvenirs from the dear old gentleman 
on the cars that I was telling you about,”’ 
laughed Elsie, very happy indeed. 

‘What are they?”’ 

‘‘Such beauties, made out of that bundle 
of sticks he carried, | do believe. Little 
urns and cups and goblets, and every kind 
of wood named on the bottom of the article. 
See, this one is marked ‘holly’; this, ‘oak’; 
this, ‘cherry’; and, well, I declare, if here is 
not one marked ‘huckleberry’! who would 
ever have thought he could have made such 
a cute little goblet out of such a black-look- 
ing stick? Look, mamma; why there area 
dozen pieces!”’ 

‘“‘They are very beautiful, my child; but 
were no words sent with them ?”’ 

“Only these: ‘To the dear young lady who 
befriended an old fellow on thecars.’”’ 

‘¢Kindness always pays,’’ said her mother. 

‘Yes, to be sure; but I never thought of 
receiving a reward for doing such a very 
little thing.”’ 

‘‘Then the surprise is all the sweeter.’’ 

Elsie is a married woman now, but she 
still cherishes her Wildwood souvenirs 
among her choicest treasures. 

—S. 5. Limes: - 


$$» —____—- 
In Prussia the Roman Catholic Church 
seems to retain its vitality. In 1872 there 
were in the kingdom 914 conventual estab- 
lishments, with 8,795 members; three years 
later, in consequence of the repressive leg- 
islation of the ‘‘May laws,” overa third of 
the institutions werg dissolved, butin 1893 
we find 1,215 establishments, with 14,044 
monks and nuns. 
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Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Discontinuances -Subscribers wishing t 
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Changes of Address. —When a change will be conducted under the direction of the 
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one week before the change is clesired. 


either BLocH & NEWMAN or UNrry Pup- 
LISHING COMPANY, No. 175 Dearborn St., 
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i t 


Entered as Second Class Matter at the Chicago|needed in a model Sunday school, will be 
supplied from Chicago. 
these schools and their management will be 
under the direction of Rev. Mr. Ensign, of 
the American Sunday School Union. Mr. 


Post-office. 


Che Liberal Ficld. 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. 


The Western Unitarian Conference. 


There are two questions often asked the|ting along. 
secretary of the Western Conference. nj|work from the schools, the trustees being so 
the one hand, churches that have a regular|confident that they will prove successful that 
minister sometimes inquire why the secretary|arrangements are already in progress for 
uniformly |starting a second circuit of twenty-five. The 


does not visit them, He has 


answered such inquiries by saying that hejentire fifty schools will probably be opened 
his duty to visit not the] before the close of the year. 


regards it as 
churches that have ministers, but those that 


are without them, and especially those that are} missionary outposts in the northwest where 
‘“‘They that are|denominational congregations are too weak 
It would be|to build churches, and where Sunday-schools 


without regular services. 
whole need not a physician.’’ 


far easiér and pleasanter to make a tour of all/are unknown. 


the churches connected with the Conference, 


but in that case it would be impossible to visit} Church of Our Father, has been appointed to 


Instead | represent the Universalist interests in Illinois. 


each church more than once a year. 
of doing this, the secretary has steadily de- 
clined to go where there is a settled minister 
aslong as there is any unsupplied church 
which desires his services. Only when the 
settled minister is unable to preach, by reason 
of sickness or absence, has the secretary felt 
it his duty to go. 

On the other hand, he is often asked, on 
what terms he can come. He has always 
answered this question by saying that he has 
noterms, Ifthe church needs him, he re- 
gards it as his duty to go. If the church 
needing him feels that it can contribute any- 
thing towards the support of the Western 
Conference, he is glad to receive it; and the 
more the church can contribute, the more 
glad he will be toreceive it. But the idea 
that the church needing him must pay his 
traveling expenses, is one that he has never 
entertained; because in that case the Chicago 
churches would get his services for nothing 
and the Illinois churches for next to nothing, 
while the remoter churches would have to 
pay heavily. In this way churchesthat needed 
help most would often be entirely debarred 
from getting it. Thus it may seem his duty 
to visit four or five times some struggling so- 
ciety that may not be able to contribute more 
than ten dollars to the Conference, while the 
church contributing two or three hundred 
dollars is left entirely unvisited. We trust, 
therefore, that the churches wishing to help 
establish truth, righteousness @nd love in the 


world, will not withhold their contributions|close of the service, at least seventy-five peo- 
simply because the secretary has not visited|ple came forward to receive the sample 


They decided to raise a large fund,—-how 
large was not stated, but just as much as was 
necessary,—to do missionary workin their own 
way. ‘The first thing Central Church will do 
is to create ten annual scholarships of $100 
each for young men. These are to be given|the second time the Liberal Congress work 
fur proficiency in Latin and Greek, as a 

Remittances should be made payable to memorial to the lamented Professor Swing, 
Bloch & Newman, and snould be by express|who was especially fond of those studies. It 
is the desire of the congregation that poor 
boys compete for these scholarships and use 


competition is open to all, and examinations 


take is the founding of twenty-five Sunday- 
Business Letters may be addressed to] ¢choolsin the northwest. 


Ensign will select the superintendents and 
direct the work from Chicago, occasionally 
visiting the schools to see how they are get- 


(Thursday, March 21), at 8 o’clock, the 


Chicago, Ill. 


or carrying on missionary work at home. 


he money toward securing a college educa- 


The next thing the congregation will under. 


These will be sup 
sorted entirely by Central Church, All the 
»00oks, such as Bibles, testaments, singing 
00ks, church literature and everything else 


The location of 


The congregation expects good 


The present intention is to establish these 


Rev. L. J. DinsMorg, of the Universalist 


ALL Souts CHURCH:—This evening 
Kelso School of Musical and Dramatic Art 
will give a dramatic and musical entertain- 
ment at the church for the benefit of the 
Kindergarten Fund, The two-act comedy 
‘Rice Pudding’’ will be played; scene from 
Dickens’ **Old Curiosity Shop’’ will be pre- 
sented; and the Tannhauser overture, from 
Wagner, and selections from Brahms, Drey- 
schock and Winawski will be given, ‘The 
price of admission is but twenty-five cents, 
and from personal observation we are able to 
assure our readers that the performances of 
the students of this school reflect very great 
credit upon their teacher, Mrs. May Don- 
nally Kelso, as well as upon their own faith- 
ful work. Miss Mary Karr’s rendering of 
the scene between Dick Swiveller and ‘“lhe 
Marchioness’’ is alone worth putting one’s 
self to no little inconvenience to see and 
hear. = ‘. 


Carthage, Mo. 
The people here are hoping to have the 
Missouri Valley Conference meet with them 


the last of April. 
Freeport, Ill. 


Our service last Sunday evening was one 


of the most satisfactory we have yet held. 


A large audience was present, and it was 
interested and even enthusiastic. 
At the 


earnest, 
The collection was unusually large.’ 


Sectarian., 
We see by the daily papers that the trus-jof the former, and 50 of the latter, I had 
tees of Central Church announced havea plan|not half enough to go around. 
supply of each has been sent for, for the next 


service. 
A. Ott’s objections to the organization of a 
will be found in another column. 


has been publicly assailed here. 
pastor of the English Lutheranchurch. The 


our movement here a few weeks ago, and 
who was at that time replied to, is pastor of 
the Methodist church. 
ion. ‘The young contestants need not be of| brethren 
families belonging to the congregation. ‘The|courteous and kind as possible. 


morning gave us the advantage of his ob- 
jections to our work. 
two weeks hence, 
sidered. 
that is that Freeport is becoming very much 


of our orthodox brethren, its prospects seem 


After distributing 20 copies 


Another 


The discourse was a reply to the Rev. H., 


An abstract 
This is 


Liberal church in Freeport. 


Mr. Ott is 


Rev. N. O. Freeman, who preached against 


The answers to these 
made as fraternal, 
Rev. E. P. 
Hill, of the Presbyterian churegh,Aast Sunday 


have been 


On my return here 
his points will be con- 


Water’s Not 
Wanted 


in paint, but it often gets there 
anyhow. Some paint makers put 
itthere. You can't tell it iy t Me 
peint can, but you can when it 
gets on your house. 


Patton’s 
Pure 
Liquid Paints 


1re mixed with uneaduitereted Iinsecd of!, Tha 
aaints come from Our factory in air-tight cuns—no 
thance for then iddlem: into cheanpea them at your 
‘xpeuse. Give up mixing your own paints; ma- 
chinery is a good den! at tte r. 
that dry with aveiossy surface. 
Regular hons2 colors. $1. 0 pe r gallon, freight paid 
voyour nearest railway station, if you live east of 
Venver. 

Book that contains 18 Color Combin: tions for 
iouses, free at yuur dealcrs or send 3-2c. stamps 


TAMES FL PATTON CO... Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ours are clear tints 


One thing seems to be certain, and 


interested in our Congress work, Itis the 
universal topicof conversation. With the aid 
to improve each week. I have never seen a 
town more thoroughly stirred up on the sub- 
ject of religion, or more promisingly so for 
the Liberal cause. There are several hun- 
dred people already who regard its advent 
here as a benediction, and they are among 
the best people in the city. It would seem 
as if steady, even, earnest work here will 
eventuate in a prosperous, vigorous liberal 
church, All classes of liberals have become 
interested in it, and many people from 
orthodox churches attend, and are in sym- 
pathy with us, and are even supporting us. 
Dr. Thomas Kerr preaches here next Sunday 
evening, and Rev. James Gorton the follow- 


A. N. ALCOTT. 


Keokuk, la. 
Rev. W. A. Pratt declines the call to 
Wausaw, Wisconsin, and remains in Keokuk. 


ing Sunday eveniny. 


He expects to spend the summer in London 
and on the continent, going as far south as 
Rome and possibly Athens; will sail about 


June Ist. 
Madison, Wis. 


On the last Sunday in February, in the 
evening, the Unitarian church was taxed be- 
yond its capacity by the audience that 
gathered to hear Mr. Simondsin the lecture, 
given by special request, on ‘*Robert Inger- 
soll’s Power With the People.’’ Seats were 
placed inevery nook and corner of the build- 
ing, even the platform and choir enclosure 
being occupied by those who failed to find 
room elsewhere, while more than a hundred 
people left the building, unable to find even 
standing room. Excellent music was provided 
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many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well forti- 
find with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.""— Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London, England. 

NO PAINI 


A-CORN SALV NO POISON! 


REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
A TRIAL SIZE BOX 


FOR A 2-CENT STAMP. 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO., - PHILADELPHIA 


— “ANTI-CORPULENE PILLS’ lose 15 Ibs: 8 
month. Cause nosickness,contain no poison and never 


fail. Sold by Druggists everywhere or rent by mail. Par- 
tioulars (sealed) 4c. WILCOX SPECIFIC CO. Phila. Pa. 


THE BIBLE: 
ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER 


-—AKD— 


[ts Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


TOGETHER WITHA 


List of Books for Study and Reference, 
with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


_ This book has grown from the author’s ‘*What 
is the Bible?”? published in 1878, but it ‘tis a new 
work, wider in aim, more comprehensive in plan, 
and containing more than twice as much matter,” 
It presents in popular form the results of the 
igher criticism and of the best and latest scholar. 
Ship relating to the Bible. | 


Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO.,, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


by the organist, Mrs. Moore, by Prof. and 
Mrs, Storm Bull and Miss Ott. 

Nothing could have been more fair than 
Mr. Simonds’ treatment of his subject. He 
said Ingersoll .was a fact, a force, to be 
weighed and measured. He spoke of his 
great gift of oratory, his true mastery of 
eloquence, and of his having done more than 
any one man toward destroying some of the 
more cruel beliefs in everlasting torture. 
But he accused the great agnostic of failing 
to bring to his treatment of the Bible the 
Same candor, the same fairness, with which 
he handled Shakespeare. The speaker did 
not believe himself in an infallible book, any 
more than he believed in an infallible man, 
but he did believe the Bible to be the world’s 
best book. Sothat while Ingersoll’s power 
lay in his eloquence, and in the fact of his 
saying some things the world was ready to 
Then the 
speaker made a noble, eloquent and truly 
masterly plea for the beauty and grandeur of 
some of the books of the Bible that Inger- 
sollhad maligned. He showed how Ingersoll 
had pointed out the evils that had attended 
the Christian religion without showing all it 
had done for civilization, progress and liberty. 
He called special attention 


hear, he was a failure as a critic. 


to Ingersoll’s 
last lecture on the Bible, a printed copy of 
which he held in his hand, and declared 
some of its extravagant utterances to be de- 
void of the smallest grain of common sense. 
Between 
speaker 


atheism and _ fanaticism, the 
lay the large, broad 


domain of thought that shall save the world. 


declared, 


New York, N. Y. 


Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., the somewhat 
sensationaland erratic Baptist minister of this 
city, has announced his determination to 
sever his connection with his present church 
and found a new one ona broad and popu- 
lar platform. He says there will be but one 
creed in his church,—‘-Belief in the Lord 
Jesus Christ.’” He thinks it ‘‘a more im- 
portant part of his life work to lift men out 
of the ditch than to spend his time in making 
a few men Baptists.’’ His resignation is said 
to have been due to the objection of the 
more conservative members of the congre- 
gation tohis preaching. The only wonder is 
that objections have not been raised before, 
since he asserted two years ago in his lec- 
tures on Ingersoll that the essence of Chris- 
tianity was not in any theological belief, but 
in love to God and love to man. 


San Francisco, Cal, 


An informal ministerial club, consisting of 
the Unitarian ministers around the Bay of 
San Francisco, holds a semi-monthly session 
at the headquarters. Allthe ministers ex- 
cept one attended the twosessions held during 
the past month, Rev. Dr. Stebbins presided. 
Nine clergymen were present. The special 
topics for discussion were, first: ‘“The Duty 
of the Unitarian Churches with Regard to 
the Uprising of the Citizens of San Francisco 
Against the Corruption in Municipal and 
Police Circles in that City.’’ A resolution, 
offered by Rev. L. W. Sprague, was passed, 
and delegates were appointed to the Civic 
Federation. Another question of importance 
was the removal of the headquarters, which 
was happily accomplished. One session 
was devoted to a consideration of the ques- 
tion of ‘*Divorce,’’ now a burning issue in 
San Francisco. 

Sterling, Ill. 

Rev. Dr. Hoffman has withdrawn from his 
work here, and Rev. Seward Baker, a gradu- 
ate of the last class in Meadville, has come to 
take up the work, A mid-week missionary 
meeting is being planned to increase the 


~~ >S-- ——~ 


Publications of Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones - - 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 


V. Socrates; the Frophet of Keason - - 
VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity 
VII. Mohammed, the Prophet of Arabia 


—_——+ 


THe FaituH THAT Makes FaituFuL, by W. C. Gannett and 


- Paper soc. Cloth, $1.00 


A Cuorus or FaitnH, as heard in the Parliament of Relig- 
ions. A book of selections giving points of harmony 
between the representatives of the various religions. 
Edited by Jenkin Lloyd Jones . - 


Cloth, $1.25 


PRACTICAL PIETY : - - - - = .30 
APPLIED RELIGION. 

A New Help for the Drunkard . . 10 

Il. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant - : .10 

Ill. No Sex in Crime - ° ° ° © 20 

IV. Not Institutions but Homes - - - .10 


(First Series.) 


l. Moses, the Hebrew Law Giver . os 
II. Zoroaster, the Prophet of Industry . 
III. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics - . Set in 
lV. Buddha, the Light of Asia - . | ee 
J 


WORLD 


Tue CAUSE OF THE TOILER - - : - - .10 
THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE - - : - .10 
Ten Great NOVELS - - - - “. .10 
Unity Mission TRAcTs., 
esus, the Secret of His Power : . . 05 
he Spiritual Leadership of Jesus - - 05 
The Revised Hell of Orthodoxy - - 05 
What is it to be a Christian - : : 05 
Unity SHort TRACTS. 
The Manliness of Christ 04 
A Mother's Cry . . - - - .02 
Deathlessness, by W.C.G andj. Li. J. - . 02 
By Mrs. S.C. Lu. Jones, (Unity Mission Tracts.) 
Co-education of Husband and Wife . 05 
Co-education of Parent and Cliuld - . 05 
The Western Unitarian Conference: Its Work and 
Mission - . . - . - 05 
Ten Years or Cuurcn Lire: being the ‘‘Tenth Annual’ 
(1893), of All Souls Church, containing reports, ser- 
mons,etc - : - - : - : .25 
THe Women's UPRISING A Study of the International 
Congress of Won en . . - - - 10 
Unity, a weekly paper in the interest of Freedom. Fellow- 
ship and (Character in Religion. Edited by Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones) Per annuin . . . $1.00 
DEATH AS A FRIEND - - - - ° - 05 
THE SELFISHNESS OF GRIEF . - - - - ,05 
THe WORD OF THE Spirit: To the Nation, City, Church, 
Home, Individual - - - - .50 
The UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
» FROM THE 
AND THE 


OF MAN. 


By THEODORE PARKER. 
Selected from Notes of Unpublished Sermons by Rufus Leighton. 


‘A volume of selections from Theodore Parker’s unpublished sermon; has been published in this 
city. It makes a veritable book of eloquence, from which one draws inspirations, feeling indebted 
for every page. Poetic beauty and rugged sense look out bv turns from Theodore Parker's sentences, 
just as from her veil of mosses, ferns, flowers and grasses, the brown face of good Mother Earth at 
times appears, making us bless beauty and utility at the same breath.’’—Chicago Trtbune. 


One volume of 430 large pages. Price, in cloth, gilt top, $1.25; in paper cover, 50 cts. 
SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 175 Dearborn street, CHICAGO. 


Echoes from Central Music Hall. 


Gems of Thought from 
The Recent Sermons of the late 


Professor David Swing. 


A TREASURE FOR THE DEVOUT, 
A BOOK FOR THOUGHTFUL MINDS, 
FOR LIBERAL THINKERS, STUDENTS, 


AND THE MINISTRY. 


Compiled by THOMAS W. HANDFORD. 
Bound in English Silk, Gilt Top, $1.00- 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, 


courage and enthusiasm of the society. (___. | 


FOR SALE BY 


- 175 Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO. 
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Tne New Unity. 


March 21, 


1895, 


PREMIUM LIST 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 


The New Unity 


». - OR9 FER FOR... 


Every new subscriber, at $2.00 per 
year, payable in advance, 


One Dollars Worth of Books 


To be selected from the following list. 


ke" This offer is made to subscribers only.*@a 


Publications by JENKIN LLOYD JONES: 


Regular Price. 


The Chorus of Faith, - - - - $1.25 


As heard in the Parliament of Religions, A 
book of selections giving points of harmony 
between the representatives of the various re- 
ligions. Edited by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful, - - 
By W.C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


The Word of the Spirit: _ - a 
To the Nation, City, Church, Home, Individual. 


Practical Piety, - - - - ~ .30 
Applied Religion, 
I. A New Help for the Prunkard, - .10 
II. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant, - 16 
III. No Sex in Crime, - - - 1O 
IV. Not Institutions but Homes, - - .10 
The ii aaa of the World, 
Moses, the Hebrew Law Giver, - ee 
S Zoroaster, the Prophet of Industry, - 1O 
III. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics, - 10 
IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia, = - .10 
V. Socrates, the Prophet of Reason, - 10 
VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity, - 10 
VII. Mohammed, the Prophet of Arabia, - 10 


The Cause of the Toiler, z : < 
The Intellectual Life, - - ‘ Z 
Ten Great Novels, - ~ “ ie " 


Complete Report of the Proceedings of , 

: the First American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies, Paper, 
116 pp., om ae — ~ — _ 

‘‘Liberty and Life,” ~ - - - 
Discourses by E. P. Powell. Paper, 208 pp. 


The Crucifixion, ~ _ Se Fs 
From a Jewish Standpoint. By Dr. E. G. Hirsch. 


25 


REMEMBER: For every new subscriber, at $2.00 
per year, payable in advance, we will send, 
postpaid, books to the value of $1.00. Address, 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 


Tacoma, Wash 
The March bulletin of the Free Church of 
this city, announces a series of sermons on 
‘‘Jesus and his Relation to Modern Life.”’ 


about Jesus; tne second, his birth and child- 
hood; the third, his education. 
31st, Rev. J. H. Acton, the newly installed 
minister of Seattle, will exchange with Mr. 
Martin. Acourse of **Lecture Talks on Evo- 
of the First Free Church on the second and 
fourth Wednesdays of each month. 
James Freeman Clarke Fraternity connected 
with this church is forming a class for the 
study of evolution in connection with these 


lectures, 
Topeka, Kans. 


The March calendar of this church an- 
‘*The Relli- 
gion of Jesus’’; **The Coming Religion’’; 
‘‘Speak to the Children of Israel That They 
Go Forward’’; God in Nature and God in 
Man”; “Out of the Darkness Hath the Light 
Shined.”’ The adult class of the Stinday 
school is studying this month, the Baptists, 
the Spiritualists, the Friends, and the Sal- 
vation Army, with believers in each of these 
different denominations to lead the sessions. 


Whitewater, Wis. 
The Chicago Universalist publishes the 


nounces the following subjects: 


following from the Universalist Committee 
of Fellowship of Wisconsin: 


‘‘Fellowship is herewith withdrawn from 
Rev. J. F. Schindler on the charge of minis- 
terial misconduct,” 


Luverne, Minn. 
Rev. Mary A. Safford, of Sioux City, re- 
cently spoke at a memorial service here in 
honor of Mr. W. W. Snook. She also 
preached for the Unitarian Society, which 
keeps up its Sunday School and other organ- 
izations although without a pastor at present. 
0 
Look ouT for imitation of Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap. There are lots of adulterated 
soaps not worthy of a trade mark of their 
See that every wrapper has Dobbins 
Take no other. 
$0 


A CHANCE TO MAKE NONEY. 


I saw one of your subscribers tell in your 
columns a few weeks ago how she made 
money selling Dish Washers. I wrote tothe 
Iron City Dish Washer Co., E. E. Pittsburg, 
Pa., and obtained one of their Dish Washers 
and tried it myself first. It is just lovely; 
you can wash and dry the dishes for a family 
in two minutes; without touching your hands 
toa dish or putting them in hot water. I 
made the first day $5.00, and everybody 
wanted a Dish Washer just as soon as they 
saw me wash their dishes. Since then I have 
made as high as $18.00 a day, and I believe 
that I can get enough money to keep my 
brother atschool this winter and have money 
inthe bank too. Any lady or gentleman 
can do as well as I am doing, I am sure, as I 
had no experience. When everybody wants 
to buy, itis not hard to sell. Anyone can 
get information by writing the above firm, 
and I am glad to add my experience, be- 
cause I think it is my duty to others to help 
them over the hard times. 

VIRGINIA HERNE. 


————____—> 
A Delicious Breakfast Dish, 


Barley Crystals make the most delicious 
and nutritious breakfast dish with which to 
tempt an invalid or an epicure. Analysis}. 
proves it to be rich in the elements necessary 
to create flesh, blood, bone and muscle, 
while eminent physicians endorse it as a food 
for persons with weak digestion, and pro- 
nounce it an invaluable nourishment in 
fevers and gastric troubles, Being prepared 
from the heart of the barley kernel by a 
patented process of the highest efficiency, 
and sold only in sealed cans, it represents 
a degree of purity possessed by no other 
breakfast food. A postal card addressed 
to Farwell & Rhines, Watertown, N. Y., 


own. 
on it. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


lution’’ are also being delivered at the vestry} any time for discussion. 
try to have few papers and plenty of dis. 
The! cussion. 
chief topic, the teaching of the 


—— 


Che Sunday School. 


The World Is Saved by the Breath of the Schoo) 
Children. 


The first takes up the sources of information| The Annual Sunday School Conference, 


At the meeting of the Western Unitarian 


On March|Conference in May, it is proposed to have q 
whole day devoted to the Sunday school, Ou; 
meetings in the past have been tvo brief and 


too crowded with business and papers to vive 
This year we shal] 
We expect to take up, as the 
younger 
portion of the school, and especially the 
possibility of using nature studis four thay 
purpose more than we do now. If nature igs 
really divine, if the world is a revelation af 
the Infinite, then it ought to be pussivle io 
lift some little corner of the veil and show 
that divinity to our little ones. How to do 
it best is the difficult question we wish to dis. 
cuss next May, Will not all who have seen 
the possibility of doing this noble work, join 
with our society in trying to arrange some 
course of study, with illustrated weekly leaf- 
lets, that will interest, instruct and inspire the 
younger scholars? Let all the schools send 
delegates to this conference meeting, and 
make it a new step in Sunday school work of 
our churches. And we would cordially in- 
vite all of the Independent societies who wish 
better instruction in their Sunday schools to 
also meet with usand join with us in this new 


departure. 


Our Sunaay School Society. 
The edition of our catalogue published a 
few months ago has been exhausted, and a 
new edition has been published, containing 
several new issues and new works in prepara- 
tion. 
‘‘The Growth of Christianity,” by Rev. 
J. H. Crooker, is reported as completed 
in lesson leaflets at fifty cents a hundred. It 
is to be published in book form before long 
at thirty cents acopy. This work has been 
commended very highly by such men as Dr. 
Thomas, who thinks he has never seen any 
better treatment of the subject. It is ad- 
mirably adapted to adult classes who wish 
to study the evolution of Christianity. 
Another new issue on this catalogue is the 
new edition of ‘*‘Unity Services and Songs,” 
by Mr. Blake, which has been fully revised 
with one hundred new services and over 
Sixty newsongs. Itis sold at forty cents a 
copy or four dollars a dozen. 
The catalogue reports as in preparativn 
‘‘The Flowering of Christianity,” by Rev. 
W. C. Gannett. This subject will be the 
concluding year of the Six Years’ Course, 
and will take up the liberal Christian move- 
ment towards universal religion, It will run 
through the whole year, beginning with Sep- 
tember, and will be issued in lesson leaflets 
at one dollar. Mr. Gannett’s well-known 
ability in preparing helpful and suggestive 
Sunday School works, makes us sure that 
this will be the crowning volume in our Six 
Years’ Course. 

The catalogue also announces ‘‘Studies of 
Nature,’’ a series of illustrated weekly lesson 
leaflets to teach the divinity of nature, for 
children from five to ten years of age. This 
is to furnish food for our little ones, whom 
our Six Years’ Course has failed to reach. 
It is expected that this issue will begin the 
first of September. 

Another work reported in preparation is 
‘Early Steps of Religious Growth,’’ by Kev. 
A. W. Gould. This will be the second year 
of the Six Years’ Course put into book form, 
tracing the elements of religion, like spirit 
wor skip, ancestor worship, animal worship, 


will bring pamphlets and acooking sample. 


; 


water worship, fire worship, etc., from theif 
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The New Unity. 


a 
[NEW EDITION. ] 


Uplifts of Heart and Will, 


In Prose and Verse. 


By JAMES H. WEST, 


Aytnor of **The Complete Life,” ‘‘In Love 
with Love,’’ etc. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


London Inquirer.—Helpful and interesting. The 
factthat a second thousand has been called for 
will be some guarantee of such a book’s claim to 
oma Christian Life.—A og good for both 
old and young and for all alike. 

Vule Literary Magazime,—The poems included 
‘1 the book are impressive, many of them being of 
a nigh order 

IVoman's Tribune.—Not dogmatic, deeply reve- 
ret, appealing to the divine within the human 
coni, calling it to the heights of larger helpfulness 
a4; d blessedness. ; 

4merican Hebrew,—Prose and verse that will 
surely appeal toan ever-widening circle of readers, 
it is gratifying to know that a new edition has 


been demanded. 
Roston Herald,—One is very strongly impressed 
with tne sincerity and reality of expression. 


Ihe Unitarian.—The earnestness, indeed the 
eaverness, of the writer cannot fail to quicken a 
helpful and elevating aspiration in the heart of 
every reader. 


Cloth, bevelled, red edges, 106 pages, 5octs, 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
175 Dearborn St,, Chicago. 
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Wises COU TS 


HEART-BEATS 


A Book of Meditations 


PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


With Portrait, and Biographical Sketch 
of the Author by Rev. Samuel 
J. Barrows. 


Cloth, Red Edges, 330 Pages, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


One Upward Look Each 
Day. 


POEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE. 


SELECTED by J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


A Boston minister writes: “Your ‘ Up- 
ward Look’ book is beautiful. We are 
buying it by the dozen, and giving it 
where it will do good.” | 

One of our best known authors writes 
us: “Your collection of poems, ‘One 
Upward Look Each Day,’ is a wonder- 
fully good collection. It is surprising 
that so many excellent poems can be 
comprised in so small a compass and 
offered at so small a price.” 

Price, Morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 
50 cents each; Heavy embossed paper, 
30 cents each. : 

Mailed to any address on receipt 0) 
price by UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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):: THE RELIGION of GOOD SENSE 
Srna TWO MONTHS ON TRIAL FOR 10 CENTS 


¢ TORE 


KicazwG NE DOLLAR Pra YEAR 
8ResyY FREDERICK A.BISBEE. PHILA 
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SELF-POURING POT 
For Coffee or Tea. 
POURS by PRESSING the LID 
Saves 25 perct. ofteaor . 
makes the liquor propor- 
tionately better. Send 
for styles and prices. 


The Asbury-Paine Mfg.Co, 


Trenton, N.J. 
This is a good thing—Ed, 


. 
~ 


first beginnings up to their present forms in 
the great religions of the old and new worlds. 
This is a remarkably rich and attractive 
prospectus for our next year’s work. 


Correspondence 


Convention Morals. 
Epirork UNity:—I am seriously afraid 
that your brief editorial note in the issue of 
Feb. 21 tends to place me in a wrong light 
before your readers. As many of these read- 
ers may not have seen my explanations in 
the Christian Register 1am going tocrave the 


courtesy of a little space in your columns. 
You say: ‘It seems a little hard that in the 
year of grace 1895 Mr. Chadwick should 
have to vindicate the right of conscience in 
politics against a Christian minister,’’ and 
you quote Mr, Curtis’s thesis that ‘‘no dele- 
gate has lost the privilege of doing right be- 
cause he has tried to persuade others not to 
do wrong.”’ Let me premise what I have to 
Say upon the question at issue by remarking 
that lam an Independent in politics, that 
I did not vote for or support Mr. Blaine in 
1884, and that I was profoundly indignant 
with those who blamed James F. Clarke for 
his support of Mr. Cleveland. Therefore, 
all my sympathies were with Mr. Curtis in 
his opposition to the Repubiican nominee. I 
did not blame Mr. Curtis for ‘‘bolting’’ the 
convention. I blame him because he did 
Let me explain. Mr. Curtis 
knew that Mr. Blaine would very probably 


mot bolt it. 


be the candidate selected. He told a per- 
sonal friend (with whom I am in correspon- 
dence) that there was not a moment during 
the convention that any other man could 
have been nominated. Mr. Curtis accepted 
a place in the New York delegation, im- 
plicitly pledged (as all the delegates were) 
to support the nominee of the convention. 
He gave no intimation, publicly, that his 
understanding of his political duty in the 
premises differed from that which generally 
prevailed. When Mr. Blaine was nominated 
Mr. Curtis made no sign. He could have 
voted against making the nomination unani- 
He did not. He could have left the 
convention at once. He didnot. He re- 
mained and presumably voted for General 


Logan. 


mous. 


Mr. Chadwick’s explanation of this 
remarkable conduct is that Mr. Curtis was 
‘not histrionic’’; that is, he was willing to 
be misunderstood by his closest friends, 
rather than make a dramatic display of his 
oratory! Is this a satisfactory explanation? 
I have said, and I repeat, that the liberty of 
a party man is, and must of necessity be, a 
qualified liberty. 
a delegate to a party convention he accepts 
the well-understood principles and methods 
that govern party action and discipline, If 
he is not willing to do this, he ought to stay 
out of political conventions and keep away 
from political machinery. This is so plain 
to me that I confess it was an astonishment 
to find that Mr. Cary, Mr. Chadwick, 
ex-Governor Chamberlain and the editor of 
UNITY are willing to justify conduct which 
I ignorantly supposed the best friends of Mr. 
Curtis passed over in silence. 

I confess to having a very simple system 
of ethics. As Iam a free trader and a be- 
liever in civil service reform, I have frankly 
abandoned the Republican party. I will not 
remain inside that party with the vain hope 
of converting it to these principles to which 
it is essentially antagonistic. And I would 
not go as an accredited delegate to a national 
convention of that party when I had secretly 
determined to antagonize its inevitable can- 
didate, with the vain hope of converting 


And when a man becomes 


= ome delegates who were already openly 


pledged to his support, I should fee] that I 


THE NEW UNITY 
GLUBBING LIST 


FOR 1895. 


Any one wishing to subscribe for either one 
or more of the following publications, 


can do so at the prices as announced: 


REGULAR |e sccriire 
PRICE to The 

ALONE. New Unity. 
Arena, : ; . 1$5.00 |$6.00 
Atlantic Monthly, . : 4.00 | 5.00 
Babyhood, , ', ' oe Oe 
Biblical World, ) : 2.00 | 3.25 
Century Magazine, _. . | 4.00 | 5.00 


Cosmopolitan, . . ; . 1.50 | 3.00 
Forum, , ; ; , , . . | 3.00 | 4.00 
Free Church Record, ; I.00 | 2.50 
Good Housekeeping, . ' i) 2s See 
Harpers Bazaar, . . . 4.00 | 5.00 

= Magazine, . . . | 4.00 | 5.00 


” Weekly, j 4. 


00 | 5.00 


- Young People, . . tT 2:8 t-4:00 
International Journal of Ethics, . oa 7 O79 
Jenness Miller Monthly, ; 1.00 | 2.50 
Ladies’ Home Companion, $8.0) bo-800 
Lippincott’s Magazine, . 3.00 | 4.00 
McClure’s Magazine, . - . ot ioe oe 
Munsey’s Magazine, . ' : 1.00 | 2.50 
New England Magazine, 3.00 | 4.00 
New World, . ; 3.00 | 4.00 
Non-Sectarian, eo meme re E. 
North American Review, . ' : 5.00 | 6.00 
Popular Science Monthly, 5.00 | 6.00 
Reform Advocate, 2.00 | 3.00 
Review of Reviews, . 2.50 | 3.50 
St. Nicholas Magazine, 3.00 | 4.00 
Scientific American, , 3.00 | 4.00 

¥ Supplement, . | 5.00 | 6.00 
Scribner's Magazine, ; ' 3.00 | 4.00 

The clubbing rate is offered for and to new subscribers 


to THE New Unity at $2.00 per year and paid in advance. 
Old subscribers can obtain any of the publications by send- 


ing in new subscriptions and having the clubbing journal sent 


Address, 


to their own addresses. 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 
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xq Which was the Most Widely Circulated Illustrated Monthly 
Magazine in the World during 1894. 
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AT A MERELY 
NOMINAL 
PRICE. 


give you in 


is complete without the local paper 
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resenting the thought and talent of the world. Dur- 


ing one year the ablest authors, the cleverest artists, 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN 1530 pages, with over 1200 illustrations. 
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And you can have all 
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this, both your local pa- 


PLA 


per and THE COSMOPOL- 


ITAN, for only $3.00 


a vear— much less than 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN’'S NEW HOME. 
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CLEAN HANDS. 


Every lady buys a STOVE POLISHING 
MITTEN at sight. Polishes the stove 
better and quicker than a brush. Sample 
by mail, 35 cts. a set: 4 sets, $1.00. New 
Eng. Novelty Mfg. Co, 24 Portland St.. 
Dept. 42, Boston, Mass. Agents can make 
$3 to $5 per day. 
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Y special arrangement with the publishers we are en- 
abled to offer SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE for 1895 anda 
full year’s subscription to 


THE New UNITY 


For $4.00 


If purchased separately these periodicals would cost $5.00. 


é 


Scribners for 1895 is Better than Ever. 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 


Chicago, IIl. 


FLORIST 


Send orders to 


175 Dearborn St., 


S. MUIR, 


GREENHOUSES: 


s A choi l f FRESH CUT FLO RS - 
3530-3532 Michigan Ave, | scot ov hand, Pleat Dengauof erty aescrpdon 
TELEPHONE, OAKLAND 319. eo Veen & SreceAl 


was violating a contract which is none the less 
binding because it is unwritten. 
lam verytruly yours, 
JOHN SNYDER. 
St. Louis. 


THe New Unity gladly publishes Mr. 
Snyder’s protest against the construction of 
his views on Convention Morals recently 
expressed in UNitry, and the writer of 
the editorial note referred to agrees with 
Mr. Snyder that Mr. Curtis should have 
voted against making Mr. Blaine’s nomina- 
tion unanimous (provided he had an oppor- 
tunity). As for bolting, if it is possible 
thereby to secure the independent election of a 
tit man, it is advisable. Otherwise, generally 
uot. Itseems to be a question of expediency. 
But the real point at issue is whether one 
who acceptsan election asdelegate toa pv- 
litical convention is ‘timplicitly pledged to 
support the nominee of the convention,’’ 
whoever he may be, or, on the other hand, 
isat liberty (and, indeed, morally bound), 
avt only to do his utmost to secure the selec- 
tion of a fit man and the adoption of a 
worthy platform, but also to withhold his sup 

port from an unfit man or unworthy platform 
in case his efforts are unavailing. If the 
former alternative is maintained, then a 
highly conscientious man may never be a 
delegate:to a political convention; and this 
seems to be the opinion of Mr. Snyder, 
who maintains at once his consistency and 
his loyalty to conscience by keeping free 
from party affiliations, But if the latter al 

ternative be the true one, then the right of 
conscience in politics is vindicated, and an 
honest man may work with a party in any 
and every capacity so long as it seems to him 
to do right, without incurring any obligation 
to continue to support it a moment /omge? 
than it does right. We are glad to find that 
such practical politicians as the honorable and 
able ex-Governor Chamberlain support this 
view of the case; but we cannot see how any 
honorable politician could do otherwise; and 
we must regret that an able Christian minis- 
ter holds the same low view of politics that 
the party heeler does —a view which, as Mr. 
Snyder’s letter intimates, leads the Christian 
minister to retire from the political field in 
favor of the political hack. F. W. S. 


iO ie 
A Visit to California. 


Those who go into the far Northwest, 
whether as sightseers or prospective settlers, 
have an excellent opportunity of visiting Cal- 
ifornia at a very small expenditure of time and 
money,before arriving at a final conclusion. 


1 The northern terminus of the Southern Pa 


cific Company’s famous ‘‘Shasta Route’’ be- 
gins at Portland, Oregon, and the trip from 
Portland to San Francisco covers all the 
choicest agricultural territory of Oregon and 
Northern California, besides revealing the 
grandest railroad scenery west of the Rocky 
Mountains. The visitor meets all along the 
way the very strongest invitation from nature 
to stay and establish himself in a prosperous 
The rich lands of the Willamette 
Valley yield the largest crops of grain known 
to American farmers, besides apples and 
prunes that are famous throughout the coun 

try. The Umpqua and Rogue River Valleys, 
further south, produce unrivaled peaches and 
cherries and prunes superior to those of 
France and Germany. The profits from an 
intelligent pursuit af these industries are 
much larger than those made in other parts 
of the country. After crossing the mountains 
between Oregon and California, the visitor 
descends into the Sacramento Valley, passing 
through vineyards and orchards where grow 
fancy fruits and wines, including oranges and 
olives, and the wines produced only in France 
and Germany outside of California. The 
whole region between Portland and San 
Francisco is singularly attractive, and it is 
easy to secure a home. 


The ‘**Shasta Route’’ is operated by the 
Southern Pacific Company. W.G. Neimyer, 
General Western Agent,230 Clark street, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; T. H. Goodman, General Passen- 
ger Agent,San Francisco,Cal., will furnish any 


home. 


Nitsanatlia 


ADMITTED AT 


\ WOrdS Fall. 


CET 
The Best. 


Ely’s Cream Balm 


Cleanses the Nasal 
Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, 
Restores the Senses of 
Taste and Smell. 
Heals the Sores. 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELy Bros, 56 Warren St, N.Y, 


IODIDE OF 
IRON, 


Specially recommended b 
celebrities of the World for Scro 
King’s Evil), and the early stages of Consum 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the 
and for stimulating and regulating its periodic 


course. 
None Genuine unless signed * BLANCARD.” 
- Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggists. 
DO 


the medical 
la, (Tumors, 


Lice 


WANT a BARGAIN? VR, WISH to sell? 
LANTERNS WA ite are OR SAL 


HAR BACH & CO. 809F ilbert St. Phila.Pa 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHIMESand 
GHURGH BELLS . revi. 


Sen and 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


YOU 


FOR BEAUTY 


For comfort, for improvement of the com- 


plexion, use only Pozzoni’s Powder; there is 
e 


Two New Sermons by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


——~ — 


I, Death as a Friend. 


A study suggested by D. C. French’s group 
“The Angel of Death Staying the Hand 
of the Artist.” 


I]. The Selfisnness of Grief. 


A Study of Funeral Customs, and a Plea 
for Cremation. 


Frank utterances on dell- 
cate subjects. Spoken 
with the hope that they 
may reduce somewhat the 
strain of life and dispel 
somewhat the gloom of 
death. 


PRICE 5 CENTS ZACH, 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


desired information. 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Match 21, 1809S. 


The 


New Unity. 
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Have You Nasal Catarrh? 


Use Dr. H. JAMEs’ Imported preparations 
of East INDIA HEmpP: they will prevent the 
Catarrh entering the bronchial tubes or lungs, 
thereby warding off Consumption and keep 
the disease located until positively cured. 
Put yourself fuliy under the influence of these 
remedies, and as sure as the sun shines upon 
you a complete cure will be made of that 
loathsome disease. Ask your druggist for 
lyk. H. JAMES’ Cannabis Indica, and if they 
fail you, send to usdirect. $2.50 per bottle, 
or three bottles for $6.50. Pills and 
Qintment, $1.25 each. 

CRADDOCK & Co., Proprietors, 1032 Race 
St., Phila., Pa. Circulars and certificates free. 


————— 


BAR 


New Diuretic, Reintebc ; 
Gluten Dyspepsia FR am Diabetes our. 


Pamphlet any Co@Ming Samples Free. 
Unrivaied in Amfrica « rope, Ask Dealers, or 
Write Farwellg Rbix ertoWp, N.Y., U.S.A. 


AGollege-Town Pulpit 


MONTHLY SERMONS OF 


Rev. J. IT. Sunderland, 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


SERIES FOR 1894-95. 

1. The Soul’s Cry for God. 
Jesus as Humanity’s Ideal. 
Sectarianism: Its Evils, its causes, 

and its Cure. 

4. The True Cross of Christ. 

5. Was Jesus God? 

6. Loyalty to Conviction. 


BRYSTALS 


Tonic Cereal; also 


K REieTe 
~ 


50 cents a Year. 5 cents a Number. 


Furnished in quantities for Post Office Missior 
use at reduced rates. 


SEND ORDERS TO THE 
Unity Publishing Company, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ll. 


“Liberty and Life,” 


DISCOURSES BY 


Bi. FAP Wek. 


CONTENTS : 
LIFE AND DEATH; WHAT THEY ARE. 


SIN A CRIME AGAINST LIFE: RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS OBEDIENCE TO LAW, 


SINNING AGAINST THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND Bopy. 

Is THE AVERAGE LIFE WORTH THE LIVING? 

THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE GOOD. 

Nor ALLOPATHY NOR HOMEOPATHY, BUT 
SYMPATHY. 

THE TRUE LIFE. 

THE DOING CREED. 

THE KEYS. 

A BUNDLE OF PARADOXES. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR ORTHODOXY. 

THE Two THEOLOGIES. 

NATURAL MORAL COMPENSATION, 

CHARACTER, 

THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 

NEW YEAR IN 1982. 


Paper cover, 208 pp.; post»aid. 25 cts. 


Price Reduced from dc. 


FOR SALE BY 


Unity Publisniag Co., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


, a 


Che Studp Club. 


Kuowled ge is lower. 


ee — 


A Mutual Study Club. 
Among the several thousand readers of 


THE New UNitty, there are many persons 


who are trying to keep in touch with the 


growing life of humanity by learning some- 


thing new from year to year, and from week 
to week; and a large number of these are 
so placed that they cannot catch the inspira- 
tion and help of local Unity Clubs or Study 
Classes. Would it not be possible for such 
isolated students to unite into a mutual study 
club for the purpose of helping each other 
through the study Club column in THE New 
Unity? Each member of this class could 
study some subject in which he or she was 
interested, and could report the results in 
these columns. In that way, all others in- 


terested in that subject could learn what 
books to use and what the substance of those 
books was, 

(Yn the other hand, any student could 
ask, through this column, for information 
regarding any works on any subject, like the 
saloon, tariff, municipal reform, bimetalism, 
profit sharing, etc., and could get this in- 
tormation from other members of the club or | 
from any volunteer reader of Thr New 
Unity, or from some of our college o: 
university teachers who are interested in the 


for 


course of study could be 


higher thought of today; and those 
who wished it a 
laid out along the lines of our new religious 
thought, and different members of the clas: 
could take different topics and report results 
in this column of THE NEw Unity. 

One such course, for example, could be a 
study of the world’s great pvets as prophets 
We have been in the habit of 


the 


of religion. 
reyarding only Hebrew pvets as pro- 
phets, hey are indeed prophets ; but the 
other true poets of the world are also true 
prophets, helping humanity to clearer ideas 
of God and duty, prayer and worship, sin 
and forgiveness, love and law. Job and 
[saiah wrestled with great problems and saw 
great truths ; but great truths were also seen 
by other prophets, Atschylus and Euripides, 
Virgil, Dante and Schille 


Goethe and Lessing, and 


Lucretius and 
and our greal 
English and American poets have all caught 
glimpses of great truths that the traditional) 
religion of their day did not recognize. Now, 
if each member of the Mutual Study Clut 
would take some one of these poets—the one 
that he or she liked best—and read his works 
carefully and report what that poet had to 
say on the great questions of God and duty, 
prayer and worship, sin and forgiveness, such 
work would help the student who did it; 
and if carefully and briefly reported through 
the columns of ‘THE New UNItTy it would 
help all the other students and all the thou- 
sands of readers of THE New UNIry. 

For those who care to study the leaders of 
humanity, regardless of the literary form in 
which they express themselves, a course of 
study of the world’s great helpers could be 
adopted. Each person could study some 
one world-helper like Confucius or Gautama, 
or Socrates or Aristotle, or any of the great 
teachers and thinkers and inventors and 
discoverers of the world, ancient or modern, 
and report on the one or more great things 
which that world-helper did in discovering 
moral or intellectual truth or physical help 
for mankind. 

Of course, all such reports must be short 
enough to go into our Study Club column of 
THE NEW UNITY, and consequently should 
contain not more than eight hundred words; 
but a great deal can be said in eight hundred 
words, if put as compactly and systematically 


as possible. 


Who will join such a Mutual Study Club 
as this? Let all such send in the subjects they 
are willing to study or the subjects they 
want some one else to study and report fo 


All 
addressed to A, W. Gould, 


such communications should be 


175 


them. 
Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 
— —)> «¢ aa 
STATE OF OHIO, City OF TOLEDO, ) 

LUCAS COUNTY, Ks 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CHENEY & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONH 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of CATARRH that cannot be cured by the 
use Of LIALL.’S CATARRH CURE, 
FRANK J]. CHENEY. 


Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 


| 


presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 
1836, 


i 


ee A, W. GLEASON, 
ee a Notary Public, 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. Send for testimonials, 
free. 


—_— 


Fel. CHENEY & CO,, Toledo, O, 
[Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
 —- - —— 


Solicitors Wanted. 


The publishers of THE New UNITY desire 


to engage solicitors in every town and city 


to canvass for subscriptions, Genteel em- 
ployment for man or woman interested in 
the cause that the journal represents. erms 
made known on application. Address, fo: 
further particulars, Bloch & Newman, pub: 
lishers, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

ee ——— 


$100 in Gold Reward. 


To the boy or girl under eighteen years of 
age who will write the best hundred-word 
‘*Garland’ 
Best,” 
covering the following points, we will pay 
Address W, 
care of The Michigan Stove Company, Chi 


reading notice, commending 


Stoves and Ranges, **The World’s 
the above sum as a reward. 
cago, Ill., enclosing two-cent stamp. 
Point One 
merchant in selling zwzfations than genuine 


There is more profit to the 


‘*Garlands.”’ 
Point Two—That 
higher in price than other so called first-clas: 


‘‘Garlands’’ are n 
Stoves and Ranges. 

Point Three—‘*Garlands’”’ are made i 
over seven hundred styles and sizes for heat 
ing and cooking, for a// kinds of fuel an 
suited to amy room in the house. 

Point Four—The on/y line of Stoves anc 
Ranges in the world made under one name 
or trade-mark in which frst quality ond 
is assured and guaranteed, are ‘*Garlands.’ 
Point Five—By zmsisteng upon it all con- 

$————>--=—___— 


The Atlanta Exposition. 


The Lucy Cobb Institute will place on ex- 
hibition at the Cotton States and Interna- 
tional Exposition eighteen famous paint 
ings of the George I. Seney collection. 
Among them are several which took pre- 
miums at the Paris Exposition. 

Mrs. Loulie M. Gordon, who presented 
invitations to the various organizations repre- 
sented in the Women’s Council, writes that if 
half of those who accepted actually attend it 
will be necessary to build more hotels and 
boarding houses to accommodate the women 
visitors to the Cotton States and Internationa] 
Exposition. 

President Collier, of the Cotton States and 


International Exposition has sent to the 
Mayor and Council of Philadelphia a lette: 
cordially inviting them to take part in the 
Expositiou. Similar letters are to be sent to 
all the great cities. Chicago day has already 
been fixed, and it is hoped to have all the 


great cities similarly represented. 


Helpful and Interesting 


WRITINGS BY 
JAMES H. WEST. 


IN LOVE WI/TH LOVE. Four Life- 
Studies, Cloth, bevelled, red edges, 109 
pages, 50 cents. 

CONTENTS: 


Transfigurations; True 


(Greatness; Our Other Selves 
THhCOMPLETE LIFE. 
Cloth, 112 pages, 50 cents. 


Serenity; 


Six Addresses. 


‘Words brave andtrue. Every word the author 
indites is golden, and should be read by young and 
ld Such books are genuine uplifts of heart and 
nind, and when we get to heaven, if we ever do, 
through earth's sordid dust and mire, we shall 
have men like James H. West tothank for finding 
yur way there."’——Chrcago kvening Journad, 


"% 
Character and Love. 
Compiled and arranged by ALFRED W. MAR- 
TIN, from the Religious and Moral Writ 
ings of all lands and times. Cloth, §0 cts, 
Jopics: Brotherhood, True Worship, Character, 
Holy Living, Selfishness, Diligence, Integrity, 
Duty, Loyalty to Truth, God, Tolerance, Man- 
hood, Nature, Justice, Humility, Obedience, Life, 
fraternity of Religions, Prophets and Sages, 
Prayer, The Commonwealth of Man, and others, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
175 Dearborn Street, CHICACO, 


‘Applied Religion. 


BY 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


1, A New Help for the Drunkard, 


A Study of the Keeley Cure. 


This is a practical talk on intemper- 
ance, its 1esults and its possible cure. 


ll, Tobacco. The Second Intoxicant. 


One gentleman writes: “Since read- 
ing your sermon on ‘Tobacco I have stopped 
the use of the weed, although I have used it 
many years.” 


lll, No Sex in Crime. 


“The right word in the right place,” 


says » Woman. 


IV. Not Institutions, but Homes. 


This sermon answers the question 
“What shall we do with dependent children?” 


Ten cents each. In lots of fifty or 
more at the rate of $5.00 per hundred, 
Address UNITY PUBLISHING OO,, 
\75 Dearborn Street, Chieago, IIL. 


The New Bible and 
Its New Uses, 


By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, 


Author of ‘Jesus Brought Back,” ‘*Prob- 
lems in American Society,” Etc. 


Multitudes of people to-day, both outside 
and inside the churches, are aware that the 
New Criticism, arisen in our age, has revealed 
« New Bible; and what they want to know, and 
in the simplest, most straightforward way, is 
this: What changes in our attitude toward 
she Bible are involved; and what new and 
wiser uses of it are made possible and neces- 
sary by these discoveries ? Mr. Crooker’s pres- 
ent work succinctly answers this query. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction: The New Bible; I. Errors in 
the Bible; II. What the Bible Claims for Itself; 
III. The Bible as Authority ; Appendix; Con- 
tradictions in the Gospels. 


Mr. Crooker has brought to his work much 
original thought, a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, considerable analytical skill, a fair 
degree of logic, and almost a mastery of the art 
of presentation —Brooklyn Standard- Union. 


He has been very successful, and his book is 
one especially to be recommended to those who 
have lost their faith in the old Bible of tradi- 
tion and dogma, and need to be shown the sub- 
stantial worth of what criticism leaves un- 
harmed of literary value and spiritual quick- 
ening.— The New World. 


286 Pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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The New Unity. — 


March 21, 189s. 


ishest of ail in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Che Study Table 


PrAK AND PRaiRIE. Froma Colorado Sketch- 
book. By Anna Fuller. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, 16 mo. pp. 391; $1.00. 


It is perhaps hardly worth while for this 
reviewer to attempt a critical attitude toward 
a volume of Anna Fuller’s sketches. There 
is a heart of sunshine in her work that never 
When heis his 


own master he is disposed to insist upon truth 


fails to take him captive. 


to nature, particularly to human nature, with 
its wonderful complex of good and evil, of 
high nobility and low and sordid meanness; 
and to argue that no picture can be effective, 
can be strong and true, unless it has its fair 
proportion of shadow. But when he is en- 
joying the restfulness, the sense of recreation 
(which is very near to exhilaration) which he 
always experiences in reading her stories, it is 
quite useless to say to himselfthat her writ- 
ing is impossibly optimistic, and thatit is ab- 
surd and unnatural to cast such an attractive 
halo of sentiment as she does’ about every 
figure that she touches; for he knows that 
whatever his philosophy may have to say 
about the matter, if the soul of truth were 
not in her writings they would not charm him 
as they do. Perhaps the exphanation is that 
a sunny disposition like our author’s, with its 
high confidence in the innate goodness of 
human nature, inevitably draws out the best 
that ‘is in those it comes in contact with, so 
that, even though the evil in their natures or- 
dinarily predominates over the good, it is 
otherwise in sucha presence. We believe 
that this is so, and that even her brightest 
pictures are subjectively true; and if for most 
of us, who have not eyes to see the vision as 
she beholdsit, life’s pictures have always more 
of shadow in them than she represents, that is 
no impeachment of the truthfulness of her 
art. We have never doubted that the 
brighter sides of human nature which she de- 
lights to paint were ¢here, but there was a time 
when we believed that human nature could 
not be truly portrayed unless the dark sides 
also were represented. 

In these bright Colorado pictures we find 
the same fine sense of colorthat makes her 
so admirable a local artist, and the same 
delicate humor and strong human sympathy 
Her 
Her 
brush paints not with the richness of a south- 
ern artist, but presents us with the delicate, 
albeit warm tints of a New England land- 
scape. The quiet humor, rather suzgested 
than actually expressed, speaks of the same 
And there is more than a hint of 
that nativity in the not passionate butstrong 
and sincere human sympathy which flavors 
all that she writes and makes it the whole. 
F. W. S. 


that have marked herearlier writings. 
writing is representatively American. 


home. 


some reading that it is. 


A Srren’s Son. By Susie Lee Bacon. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. 192 pp, cloth $1.00; paper 
25 cents. | 

The book is a study in half lights, deepen- 
ing to shadows: mezzo-tints, often rich in 
tone and color but never once illumined by 
the glad light of hope and happiness, An 
undercurrent of pathos, a forecast of sorrow, 
are ever present in the life of the hero, who 


starts mandhood with a question, and finds in 


it nothing but despair. 

‘* ‘Maurice’, said the boy suddenly. 

*« ‘Well?’ 

***Do you believe in anything?’ 

See 

‘¢ ‘What?’ , 

‘* ‘Shadows. Nothing else.’ 

‘* ‘In nothing else?’ ‘The wistful voice 
sounded plaintively.’’ 

Disillusionment—the scepter of an unkind 
fate cruelly wielded by a selfishly fond 
parent. A quick curtain,—and the two chief 
actors in the tragedy are left withno hope 
ahead, no faith in God nor man. 

It is a bitter end toso well told a tale. 
Shadows indeed! But one thing the author 
seems to forget. Shadows are never cast 
She has left out 


the light and has, therefore, given but a one- 


without light somewhere. 
sided view of the world and mankind; for 
happiness is not dead nor are true life and 
true love things ot bygone days. A. R, 


By Frederic A. Hinck- 
89 pp.; 50 cents, 


. THe Deeper MEANINGS. 
ley. Boston: Geo. H, Ellis. 


A little hand book of precious thought and 
insight, throbbing with the zewer meanings 
which always spring from ‘‘deeper mean- 
ings.” One finds breadth and height and 
breathing room as he reads, and life takeson 
fresh outlooks. The nature touch in. it is 
wide and true and kind, while the thought of 
law and order pervades it everywhere. 


BE. T. Le 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity ‘or review will bx 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, anc 
all that seem to be of special interest to the readers 
of Unity will receive further notice. Any book 
mentioned, except foreign ones, may be obtained 
by our readers from Unity Publishing Co., 17* 
se St., Chicago, by forwarding price namec 

elow. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER 
OF THE CURRENCY tothe Third Session of 


the Fifty-third Congress of the United 
States (Dec. 3, 1894). Treasury Depart- 
ment Document No. 1721. Washington: 


Government Printing Office. Cloth; pp. 424. 


THE INCOME Tax LAW and Treasury Regu- 
lations Relative to Its Collection. ‘To 
gether with the speech delivered in elucida 
tion of thesame by Senator David B. Hill in 
the United States Senate, January 11, 1895. 
New York, Chicago, etc.: Brentanu’s. go 
pp.; 10 cents. 


DEFECTIVE SPEECH AND DEAFNESS. By 
Lillie Eginton Warren. New York: Ed- 
gar S. Werner, 108 E. Sixteenth greet. 116 
pp.; $1.00. 

MATTER, FORCE AND SPIRIT, or Scientific 
Evidence of a Supreme Intelligence. Anony- 
mous. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 144 pp.; $1.00. 

STORY OF THE LIFE OF JESUS. For the 
young. By W.L. Sheldon, Lecturer of the 
Ethical Society of St. Louis. 


THE NINE CIRCLES, OR THE TORTURE OF 
THE INNOCENT. Being Records of Vivisec- 
tion, English and Foreign. Third and re. 
vised edition. With introduction by Ed- 
ward Berdoe, M. R. C. S., etc. London: 
Society for the Protection of Animals from 
Vivisection. Swan,Sonnenschein & Co. 1893. 
147 pp.; paper, 6d. 


ALONE TO THE ALONE, Prayers for The- 
ists by Several Contributors. Edited, with a 
preface by Frances Power Cobbe. Author’s 
edition. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1894. 


110 pp. 


sumers can get the genuine 
‘*The World’s Best.’’ 


Announcements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Reli- 
gious Societies in Chicago. 


Oakwood 
Jenkin 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, corner 
Boulevard and Langley avenue. 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 
80 Hallstreet. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street, 
M. li. Harris, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SoOcIETY, second floor of the 
Athenzum Building, 15 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, Lake 
View, IT. G. Milsted, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 5S. Moses, 
Minister. 


OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister 


PEOPLE’s CHURCH(Independent), McVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street, near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 


RyYpDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan 
avenue, Woodlawn. John S$, Cantwell, Min- 
ister. 


ST. PAUL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, 
Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 2Ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 6Sthstreet. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets, J. Vila Blake, 
Minister. 


UNITY CHURCH 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGRFGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


———______ > <a 

At ALL SouLs CHURCH, Professor Mc- 
Clintock, of the University of Chicago, will 
preach at II a. m.; Sunday school at 9:30 
a. m.; Young Men’s Extension (Mexicana 
Building, opposite the church) at9:45 a. m. 


(Unitarian), corner of 
Rev. 


AT Masonic HALL, 276 Fifty-seventh 
street, Rev. W. W. Fenn, minister of the 
birst Unitarian Church, will preach at 4 p. m. 


Scratch my Back 


Is the cry of thousands afflicted 
with distressing irritations of the 
skin and who live in ignorance of 
the fact that a warm bath with 


and a single application of CUTI- 
CuRA, the great Skin Cure, will 
afford instant relief, permit rest and 
sleep, and point to a speedy cure 


when physicians and all else fail. 


hout the world. British depot: F. New- 
Mh 1, King Edward-st. London. POTTER 
Dave & CHEM. CoORP., Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 


‘*Garlands,’’ | 


GIFT BOOKS 


Especially Appropriate for Easter. 


Borrowings and 
More Borrowings 


Two Companion Volumes of 
Poems and Selections from 
Great Authors. 

Square, 12mo., handsomely bound in white 
and gold andcolors, Price, 75c. each. 


FOR THOUCHT ana 


FOR REMEMBRANCE, 


A Dainty Cift Booklet of Poems and 
Selections. 


Square, 12mo., white embossed cover, 
Price, 35c. each. 


The above named gift books may be had 
singly or together from or will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of price by 


Unity Publishing Company, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Our Heredity from God 


CONSISTING OF 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION. 
By E. P. POWELL. 


—— O0—-- —- 


‘‘This book [now in its fourth edition] is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself. may find satisfaction in that rev- 
elation of Eternal Life and Truth which is steadily 
unfolded to us by Science.’’ 


Price, $1.75. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


— 


Mozoomdar’s Book 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 193 pages, 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 
best briefly stated by combining a saying of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 
a sentence or two from the author’s Introduc- 
tion: “Was not Jesus Crrist an Asiatic? He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and ail the 
agencies primarily employed for the propaga- 
tion of he gospel were Asiatic. In fact, Chris- 
tianity was founded and developed by Asiatics 
in Asia. . . Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in India is an Englishman, with 
English manners and customs about him and 
with the temper and spirit of an Englishman 
in him. Hence it is that the Hinuu people 
shrink back. . . . Go to the rising sun in 
the East, not to the setting sun in the West, if 
you wish to see Christ inthe plenitude of his 
glory and in the fullness and freshness of the 
primitive dispensation. In England and Eu- 
rope we find apostolical Christianity almost 

one; there we find the life of Christ formu- 
ated into lifeless forms and antiquated sym- 
bols. . . . Look at this picture and that: 
this is the Christ of the East, and that of the 
West. When we speak of the Western Christ, 
we speak of the incarnation of theoloyy, form- 
alism, ethical and physical force. When we 
speak of an Eastern Christ, we speak of the in- 
carnation of unbounded love and grace.” - 


Thirteen Chapters, viz., The Bathing. Fast- 
ing, sraying, eaching, Rebuking, Weeping, 
Pilgriming, Trusting, Healing. Feasting, 
ing, Dying, and Reigning Christ. 

The existence of this book is aphenomenon, 
more than a curiosity ; and rich as anew, fresh 
and very suggestive study of the character and 
person of Christ.— Christian Union. 


It is a stroke of genius. it contains a whole 
philosophy of Christianity. Jesus was an Ori- 
ental. He is only to be rightly interpreted by 
the Oriental mind. This faxcinating book comer 
as . revelation of essential Christianity.—The 

ritic. 


art- 


FOR SALE BY 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
¢ 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


